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Folk-lore from Cairo.—Last year I communicated to the Folk-Lore 
Journal some Cairene stories which had been told me by my servant, 
Mustafa 'Ali, and promised that I would collect some more. During 
the past winter, accordingly, I obtained some fresh stories from Mus- 
tafa; who seems to have an inexhaustible supply of them. Unfor- 
tunately, circumstances prevented me from writing down more than 
one of them, and that the shortest. Such as it is, however, I give it 
here :— 

“Wahhid yêm es-Sultán kallim l'Ábu-Nowás: Qêlet es-sitt’, bil-lél 
yitla’ minnáh ríhhah. Ábu-Nowás kallim l'es-Sultán: na’mil wáhhid 
shai hiya tekûn tani illarihhah, wenhotteh barra. Bádén Abu-Nowás 
gab másüra, wéráhh el-askár eľlâzim tigu bil-lél 'and' es-serayeh 
beta” ’s-Sultan: lamma tisma'u el-rhafir min fêq, lázim tamilu 
teshrífeh. | Ubádén bil-lél es-Sultán náim; es-sitt’? qalet: yitla’ 
minnî rihhah ; übádén el-askár 'amal teshrífeh, u's-Sultán gal: 
khabar ê? El-askdr qál: Abu-Nowás 'amal kideh. Fîs-subh’ 
es-Sultàn Kallim lil-wezir: mish a’iz ashüf Abu-Nowás ebeden. 
El-wezir qál lis-Sultán : izakan mish a'iz tashüf Abu-Nowas, nirmth 
fil-bir elli fih el-qird yaküloh. Lamma yigy Abu-Nowás fis-sübb', 
el-wezir kallim l'Abu-Nowás : es-Sultán yirmik fíl-bir en-nehardeh. 
Abu-Nowás kallim bá'd etnén teláteh sá'ah yigy.  Bádén ráhh 
ishtéri wáhhid kharüf; ishtéri wáhhid darabükkah, ishtéri wáhhid 
zommára ; hatto fil-khorg weráhh ‘and’ es-Sultán. Bâdên el-wezir 
gal: khabar ê, yabu-Nowás?  Qalloh : akl, 'alashán en-nás elli mát 
makalsh. Abu-Nowás el-akl betá'o wayyáh, übádén misiküh 'and' 
el-bir. Bádén Abu-Nowás kallim el-qird yimauwwetsh lamma 
yenzil fil-bir shwoyeh-shwoyeh. | Ubádén en-nás yekallim: tayyib. 
Lamma nazal fil-bir shwoyeh-shwoyeh, bádén howa sháf el-qird 
fil-bir. Abu-Nowás yiddiloh hhettet el-lahhm, übádén yiddíloh 
hhettétáh wáhhid wáhhid, wel-qird yigy shab'án.  Ubádén en-nás 
yekallim : khalás! Abu-Nowás nazal fil-bir wel-qird akaloh. Lakin 
Abu-Nowás misik el-darabikkah, wekullimá el-qird yigy gy'án 
Abu-Nowás yiddiloh hhettet el-lahhm. | En-nás yigy yeshüf Abu- 
Nowás; bádén yeshüfoh fiz-zétah fil-bir. Badén en-nás yekallim 
lis-Sultan: daiman lamma tirmi wáhhid rágil fil-bir el-qird yak’loh 
qawam ; lâkin dilwaqti Abu-Nowás beyidrob fi-tablo’ wey'zommer 
fil-bir: ?s-Sultán ráhh ‘and’ el-bir wekallim : Abu-Nowás! Abu- 
Nowás yekallim: a'iz ê? Yekallim: ta'ála. Abu-Nowás yekallim : 
lâ, mish az; ana mabsüt. Bádén en-nás yenazzil hhabl wetalla’ 
Abu-Nowás min el-bir ; wekallim : ana konté mabsit fil-bir ; 'alashán 
ê tigy ’andi?” 

“One day the Sultan said to Abu-Nowás, ‘My wife has declared 
that during the night a smell rises from her.” Abu-Nowás replied to 
the Sultan: ‘ We will contrive a plan by means of which she shall 
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be again free from the smell, and we will expel it.” So Abu-Nowás 
brought a pipe, and went to the soldiers who come during the night 
to the palace of the Sultan [saying to them]: ‘When you hear the 
watchman above, you must make an uproar.! The next night the 
Sultan was asleep, when his wife said : * There's a smell rising from 
me.’ Thereupon the soldiers made an uproar, and the Sultan cried: 
“What's the matter?! The soldiers answered : ‘ Abu-Nowás is the 
author of this? In the morning the Sultan said to the Vizier : ‘I never 
want to see Abu-Nowás again.’ The Vizier said to the Sultan: ‘If 
you don't want to see Abu-Nowás we will throw him into the well, 
where the ape will eat him? When Abu-Nowás comes in the morning 
the Vizier said to him : * The Sultan will throw you into the well to- 
day) Abu-Nowás replied that he would come after two or three 
hours, so he went and bought a sheep ; he bought a drum, (and) he 
bought some bagpipes; he put them into a bag and went to the 
Sultan's palace. Then the Vizier asked: * What does this mean, 
Abu-Nowás?' He answered: ‘It’s food, because the dead people 
have not eaten.’ Abu-Nowás took his food with him, and then took 
it to the well. Then Abu-Nowás said that the ape would kill him if 
he descended slowly into the well. The people said: ‘Very good.’ 
While he was being let down slowly into the well, he saw the ape in 
the well. Abu-Nowás gives it a piece of the meat, and went on 
giving it piece by piece until the ape was satiated. Then the people 
above say : * All is over ; Abu-Nowás has been let down into the well, 
and the ape has eaten him? But Abu-Nowás took the drum, and 
while the ape is still hungry, he gives it a piece of the meat. The 
people come to see Abu-Nowás, and, moreover, see him making a 
noise in the well. So the people say to the Sultan : ‘ Hitherto when 
you throw a man into the well the ape always eats him at once, but 
now Abu-Nowás is playing on his drum and on the bagpipes in the 
well.” The Sultan went to the well and cried : *Abu-Nowás !’ Abu- 
Nowás answers: ‘What do you want?’ He says: ‘Come!’ Abu- 
Nowás replies : ‘No! I don't want (to come); Pm quite content 
(here)? Then the people let down a rope, and lift Abu-Nowás out of 
the well. And he said: ‘I was quite content in the well: why do you 
come to me?’” 

Is there a reminiscence in this story of Daniel in the lions' den? 

One day I asked Mustafa if he had ever seen an “’afrit”, or ghost. 
He told me he had not, but that when he was a lad of fifteen he was 


1 Through the pipe, that is to say, which was supposed to be in- 
serted in the wall of the Sultan's bedroom, and so become a channel 
of sound. I believe that the relater of the story forgot a portion of 
it at this point. 
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a waiter in a family at Helwan, where one evening a bottle of wine 
was wanted. Accordingly he sent the ‘‘marmiton”, or scullion, who 
was a grown-up man, into the cellar for the wine, with a lighted candle. 
As the scullion did not appear he went to see what had happened, and 
found the cellar in darkness, with the candle and a broken bottle lying 
on the ground. Presently he discovered the scullion in the kitchen 
shivering with terror. The scullion informed him that after entering 
the cellar he put the candle on the floor, and stooped down in order 
to get the bottle of wine, when suddenly an ’afrit blew out the candle 
and grasped both his arms. Nothing would induce him to return to 
the cellar. “I am a lad”, said Mustafa, “and you are a man, but I 
am not afraid to go there”; and accordingly he went, for, he remarked 
to me, “as long as you are not afraid, you will never see an ’afrit.” 

On another occasion Mustafa showed me a small “qarn khartit”, 
or rhinoceros horn, which, he told me, was priceless. Water drunk 
from a glass or cup on the inside of which it has been rubbed is a sure 
antidote to all poisons. 

In connection with this belief I may mention an incident that once 
occurred to me when examining the ancient city-wall, which still 
remains on the northern side of the mounds of Memphis. I had 
picked up a piece of decaying palm-wood, which had served to bind 
the wall together, and observed that my example was followed by a 
boy, who had attached himself to me. I asked him what he was 
going to do with the wood. He replied that he intended to mix it 
with “mummy”, in order to make of it a potent “medicine”. It is 
curious to find the old belief in the medicinal virtues of “mummy” 
still lingering on the spot from whence so many mummies were for- 
merly exported to the physicians and druggists of Europe. 

An older superstition was brought to my notice just before I left 
Egypt this winter. “If you buy a dahabiah”, I was told, “you must 
kill a sheep, letting the blood flow on the deck or side of the boat, in 
order that it may be lucky. Your friends will afterwards have to 
dine on the sheep." A. H. SAYCE. 


l'vvauceto from the Greek Island of Calymnos.— 

Pregnancy.—A pregnant woman is not allowed to step over a grave. 
People who do not give to pregnant women food for which they have 
a lect (as it 1s called) are liable to have styes in their eyes. 

Birth, efc. —W omen are not allowed to remain in a room alone 
during the forty days after confinement. They take no bath during 
this period. The bath taken on the fortieth day, and which purifies, 
is prepared by boiling certain herbs, laurel, thyme, àpyavid, and 
others, and must be as hot as the patient can bear. When the 
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CAIRENE FOLKLORE. 


BY THE REV. PROFESSOR A. H. SAYCE, M.A. 


THE longer I have lived in Egypt, the more impressed ] 
have been with the exhaustless extent of Egyptian folklore. 
Some of it goes back to the days of the Pharaohs, some of 
it is of Greek origin, a good deal of it again has been 
derived from the Arab conquerors of the valley of the Nile. 
For the folklore which has its roots in the Egypt of the 
Pharaohs, or in the Christianity which preceded the 
Mohammedan conquest, we have to look mainly to Upper 
Egypt; Cairo has been from the beginning the Moham- — 
medan capital, and its folklore accordingly is chiefly of 
Mohammedan growth. I say * Mohammedan " rather than 
“ Arab,” since the Arab founders of the modern capital of 
Egypt have long ago been absorbed by alien elements 
—Kurdish, Turk, Persian, and more especially native 
Egyptian. Like the population, therefore, the folklore of 
Cairo, though in great measure of Arab origin, has little 
about it that is distinctively Arab; it has, on the contrary, 
a very marked character of its own, in which future analysis 
may be able to detect and distinguish Arab and foreign 
elements. This marked character, however, does not pre- 
vent it from being what we may term strongly Egyptian in 
colour and form; the moulds in which it has been cast are 
those of ancient Egypt, and the beliefs and superstitions 
round which it revolves can be traced back to Pharaonic 
days. 

The folklore of Cairo, and not of Egypt generally, is the 
subject of the present paper, and it is consequently of 
importance that its character and nature should be fully 
understood. It represents the folklore of the rest of Egypt 
only in part; the stories told in the Cairene streets have 
grown up in a Mohammedan capital, though the ideas 
which underlie them and the beliefs they imply are in large 
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measure of native Egyptian origin and of immemorial 
antiquity in the valley of the Nile. 

Take, for example, what is a leading feature in the 
greater number of them—the prominent part played in 
them by women, and the genius for intrigue and for out- 
witting their husbands which the latter display. We are 
carried back to the days of pre-Mohammedan Egypt, when 
the woman claimed equal rights with the man, when the 
land could be governed by queens, and the restrictions 
of the karim had not as yet prevented free intercourse 
between the sexes. Or take again the moral with which 
most of the Cairene stories end. It is characteristically 
Egyptian, as we know from the relics of the ancient 
literature of the country which have come down to us. 
The “oldest book in the world ” is the moralising Proverbs 
of Ptah-hotep, and the novels of ancient Egypt, like the 
legends of the Christian period, were all intended to convey 
a moral lesson. 

Most of the folklore I have collected is that of Cairo. I 
have filled note-books with the stories, the sayings, the 
superstitions, and the proverbs that have been repeated to 
me, and nevertheless they form but a small part of those 
which I have heard. I have found it impossible to tran- 
scribe the longer stories: I cannot write rapidly enough to 
keep pace with the story-teller, and I have found that if he 
is asked to repeat a passage he at once becomes self-con- 
scious and changes the words of it into that hybrid jargon 
which is supposed to represent polite Arabic. As my 
object has been to record the dialect of Cairo exactly as it 
is spoken, quite as much as to preserve the folklore of the 
Cairene, I have written down only such stories as my pen 
could keep pace with. For longer stories I must refer to 
the collections of Spitta Bey and others, who have not 
cared to reproduce exactly the language and pronunciation 
of the narrator. Among these collections the most instruc- 
tive and interesting is that of Yacoub Artin Pasha (Contes 

2A2 
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populaires inédits de la Valleé du Nil, traduits de l’Arabe 
parlé, Maisonneuve, 1895). He has divided the stories 
into five groups, East Aryan, North Aryan, Semitic, Negro 
(or Sudanese), and Egyptian, the distinguishing trait of the 
last group being the ridicule into which the conquering 
race is turned. In this he believes he has found a sure 
criterion of the native origin of a story. The tales of 
Negro origin are distinguished by the introduction of a 
ghil or ogre, while in those of North Aryan or European 
derivation, animals like the goat or the peacock are referred 
to, which were once sacred to the deities of paganism, but 
have in consequence been devoted to the spirit of evil by 
Christianity and Mohammedanism. 

Distinctively Cairene are the stories in which the fel- 
lahin of Upper Egypt or the Nubians are ridiculed. The 
townsman thinks himself superior to the peasant, and 
numerous, therefore, are the stories which are told at the 
expense of the latter. Moreover, Christianity has lingered 
among the fellahin of Upper Egypt, while the population 
of Cairo is essentially Mohammedan. As for the Nubians, 
they come to Cairo in increasing numbers as domestic 
servants, and so, as was once remarked to me by a Cairene, 
“they take the bread out of the mouth ” of the natives. 

Here are two stories which I have lately heard, and 
which will illustrate the Cairene feeling in regard to the 
inhabitants of Upper Egypt and Nubia: “God once asked 
a dead man how old he was, and what he had done while 
alive. He replied that he was sixty years of age, that he 
had lived twenty years in the Delta, twenty years in Cairo, 
and twenty years in Upper Egypt. ‘Stop,’ said God, 
‘that makes you forty; Upper Egypt does not count.’ 
For the people of Upper Egypt are like the cattle." The 
other story is of a similar character: “Two Nubians 
returning home from Cairo agreed to go shares in the 
expenses of the journey. When they came in sight of the 
Qubbet el-Hawa (at Assuan) they made up their accounts, 
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The one said: ‘You owe me thirty paras. The other 
answered: ‘No, I owe only one piastre less ten paras.’ 
So they quarrelled and fought, till an Egyptian came and 
pointed out that the two sums were the same, as forty 
paras make a piastre." 

If the Copts of Upper Egypt are satirised by the Moham- 
medans of Cairo, the Copts in Cairo itself have taken their 
revenge. A cook I once had was a Copt, and my waiter 
one day came to me from him with a grin upon his face. 
I asked what had happened, and was told that he had just 
heard a story from the cook which bore hardly upon poor 
Mohammedans like himself. The story, which goes back 
to the long centuries of Mohammedan persecution, was as 
follows :— 

“There was once a Copt who said to God: ‘ Shall we go 
(when we die) to Paradise or to the fire?’ He answered: 
* My boy, you will go to Paradise. Then the Copt asked : 
‘ The Catholics, and the English, and the Protestants, will 
they also all go to Paradise?’ He replied: ‘Certainly, 
there's a vestibule (there). Then he asked: ‘And the 
Mohammedans?’ He answered: ‘Ugh, is it a pigstye ? "! 

I will first give some examples of Cairene stories, and 
then pass on to the superstitions and more genuine folk- 
lore of the people. 


1. 


“ There was once a fellah, who being annoyed with his wife 
left the village and went away; he came to another village, 
went to a house there and begged. The mistress came to 
him: ‘Where do you come from (she asked)?’ He 
replied: ‘I am come from hell! She said: ‘Have you 
not seen my son Mohammed (there)?’ He answered: 


! Kan fi wáhid Giptt, ’al le-Rabbfina: **nehósh eg-genna wala ’n-nar?” 
"Allo: ‘‘ waladi, tehósh eg-genna.” Hiiwa "allo: **el-Katalik, wel-Ingliz, wel- 
Berotestant yehóshu gami‘hum eg-genna?” "Allo: **Wallah! fi dalliz.” 
"Allo: ** wel-Muslimin?" "Allo: ** Ugh! hiya zertba?” 
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‘Yes I saw him, poor fellow, naked and hungry.’ When 
she heard that she cried exceedingly, and went and got 
some clothes, and bread, and money, and gave them to 
him, saying: ‘Give these to my son Mohammed along 
with many remembrances from me’ The fellow took the 
clothes and went away, saying to himself: ‘It’s not my 
wife only who is a fool, all women are the same. Pre- 
sently the (Turkish) soldier (who was the woman's husband) 
came home and finds his wife crying, so he asks: “What's 
the matter, Fatüna?' She replied: ‘A man has come 
from hell, who has seen my son Mohammed (there) 
miserable, and naked, and hungry; so I have given him 
some linen clothes and some food to take to my son 
Mohammed. The soldier cried: ‘You are a fool, no 
one ever comes back from hell! Where's the fellow?’ 
She said: ‘ He is gone in such and such a direction. The 
soldier mounted his horse and rode off in order to overtake 
the fellah and recover from him the linen clothes. The 
fellah saw him coming in the distance and hid the clothes 
in the well of a water-wheel and said to the irrigator: 
‘Take a piastre and bring a stick from the garden 
(yonder)? The lad jumped over the walls; the soldier 
came and asks the fellow: ‘Good Sir, has no one passed 
this way with a bundle of clothes?’ He replied: ‘ Yes, 
soldier, he has just jumped over into the garden. The 
soldier said: ‘Hold the horse till I come (back).’ He 
mounted the horse and took the clothes and went off. The 
soldier searches and searches; there is no one (to be 
seen). When he returns from the garden he cannot find 
the horse. He took his departure and returned home ; his 
wife came to him: ‘Where’s the horse?’ He answered: 
‘I have sent it to Mohammed in order that he may ride 
it in hell. ” 1 


! Kan fi wâhid rágil fellah ; za‘al min merátoh, fatlah el-beled umishi; rah fi 
beled tani, rah ‘ala wáhid bét, yishhat: es-sitté gatlo: **enta gai min én?” 
‘allah **ana gai min gehennam!” ’alétlo: **mashüftish Mohammed ibni?” 
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II. 


“ There was a man whose name was Khéba (Ignoramus), 
who was married to a wife named Néba (Scold); he was 
walking one day when he found a very pretty thing, so he 
said (to himself): ‘It will do as a present to the Sultan.’ 
He took it and went to the Sultan and said: ‘ Accept this 
present, O king, I have brought it for you!' The Sultan 
said to him: ‘Tell me what I shall give you in return for 
it? He answered: ‘I want you to fill my house with 
bread. The Sultan replied: ‘My man, ask for something 
else.’ He answered: ‘I want you to fill my house with 
bread!’ The Sultan ordered (accordingly) that his house 
should be filled with bread. When they had filled the 
house with bread, he and his wife sat down to devour the 
food. He said to her: ‘Get up, Néba, and moisten the 
bread!’ She replied: ‘Get up yourself, Khéba, and 
moisten the bread.’ He answered her, and words ran high, 
as to who should moisten the bread. The two sat opposite 
one another, but neither he nor she speaks (a word). Now 
there was a woman with child, who sent her negress slave 


’allaha : ** Shufto meskin, *aryán, géy‘an.” Lamma hiya sima‘t, ‘ayyatét ketir; 
rahet, gábet hudûm wá-ésh wa-flüs : iddéthum lir-rágil, u'aletlo: ‘‘iddt dêl lë- 
Mohammed ibnî usellim ‘aléh ketir.”  Er-rágil akhad el-hagát umishi : ’r-ragil 
yekallim nefsüh: ‘‘mfish bess maráti magnüna, kûl en-niswan zê kida.” 
Swoyya el-gindi gi min barra; yila maráto bit'ayyat; ’allah: ‘‘khabar ê, 
Fatüna?" "aletlo: “fi wahid rágil gi min gehennam, sháf ibni Mohammed 
meskin “aryan ugá'án; an’ iddétlo shwoyyet shemmashir, shwoyyet akl *alashán 
yéwaddi Mohammed ibni.”  El-gindi 'allah : ** enti magnfina, mahaddish gai 
min gehennam; fên er-ragil?” ’aletlo : ‘‘mishi kida!" El-gindi rikib el- 
hosan béta‘o, umishi «alashán yéhassal er-râgil, leinn yemsik minno esh-shem- 
ashir. Er-rágil sháfu min bo'd. Khabba ‘sh-shemashir fi wahid sáqia : ukallim 
l'wáhid “Illi fi-s-ságia: **Khod wáhid 'irsh we-hat asaya min el-genéna.” El- 
walad nott el-hét; el-gindi gi, yis'al er-rágil: 'allo: “ya shékh, mafattish 
wáhid rágil min hina; ma‘ah wáhid buqga hudüm?" ‘Allo, ‘‘aiwa, ya gindi, 
huwa nott dilwaqti fil genéna.”  El-gindi ’allo, ** emsik el-hosán lamm’ agi." 
"R-rágil rikib el-hosán umisik el-hudüm umishi. El-gindi yedawwar, yedawwar 
‘ala ’r-ragil: mâfîsh. Lamma yirga‘ el-gindi min el-genéna mayil'ásh el-hosán. 
’Khad ba‘do uriga* *al-bét : es-sitté betáhto gétlo: **fén el-hosán?" ’Allaha : 
‘ana ba‘to I Mohammed, yirkabu fil gehennam." 
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to fetch Néba in order that she might help her. When the 
slave reached the house she began to call to her: ‘ Néba, 
wife of Khéba!’ No one answered her. The slave opened 
the door and found the two sitting opposite each other. 
The slave said to her: ‘Get up, ma'am, and act as midwife.’ 
She rose and went with her to the house. When the woman 
had given birth, they killed a sheep, and gave the inwards 
to Néba. Néba gave them to the slave and told her to 
carry them to Khéba. The slave took them, and went to 
the house; she cries: “O Khéba, husband of Néba!’ - No 
one answered her. The slave got angry, opened the door, 
and went in; there she found Khéba sitting, and said to 
him: ‘Take it, Khéba; this is what Néba has sent you.’ 
No reply was made to her. As he did not answer her, the 
slave put the tripe round his head, wound the intestines 
round his neck, and left him and went away. The dogs 
smelt the savour (of the tripe) ; they came gradually nearer 
and nearer to him ; when they got up to him no one drove 
them away, so they pulled at the intestines and the fellow 
falls down; they continue to drag him as far as the Nile. 
A fisherman passed by; when he drew up his net, Khéba 
was in the net. The fisherman cried: ‘Are you a man or 
a spirit?’ There was no answer. The fisherman thought 
to himself: 'I will take him and make a show of him; I 
shall make more money thereby than out of my fishing.’ 
So he threw him over his shoulder and went his way. 
Néba went home, but did not find Khéba; she said: 
‘Perhaps he has gone to wash the inwards.’ She went 
to the river to see, and found the fisherman carrying him. 
“What's the matter, Khéba?’ she asked. ‘Ah, you 
have to moisten the bread' he shouted (because she had 
been the first to speak). The fisherman exclaimed: ‘Get 
down and a curse be on you! Is it only about moistening 
the bread that you have made this row ?' ” ? 

! Kan fi wahid ragil ismo Khéba ; kan mitgawwiz wáida hism'ha Néba : er- 
1agil máshi wáhid yêm, laqa wahida haga kuwaiyyisa ketir: qallo:  **tinfa 
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HI. 


“There was once a man who had a thousand piastres, 
but he was afraid to go into business because of his money ; 
then he goes (away), not wanting to give anything to other 
people lest he should become poorer. A neighbour of 
theirs, a woman, said to his wife: ‘You had better buy 
some spring chickens ; they will soon grow into fowls, and 
you can sell each fowl for two piastres and a half or perhaps 
three piastres, and so you will make a good profit? The 
wife replied : ‘Very well, when my husband comes I will 
tell him of it.” When her husband came in she said to him: 
‘You had better buy some spring chickens so that we may 


hedîya lis-sultan:” akhad el-hága-di weráh lis-sultan: qallo: ***ébel el- 


hediya-di, ya melik ! *ebilté minnak.” ’s-sultan qal lir-rágil : ‘‘ etmin ‘aléya 
tahtah!” Qal: ‘fan’ ‘auz timláli 'l-bét ésh.? ^ Es-sultán qallo: ‘‘ Ya ragil, 
utlub haga tani.” Qallo: **an' ‘auz timláli el-bét ésh !? — 's-sultán amar yim- 
lalu ?1-bêt ésh. Lamma malu el-bét ésh, qa'ad huwa ’mrato lim‘add el-akl. 
Qallah: “Ya Néba, qfimi, billi el-ésh !? Hiya qaletlo: ‘‘Qim, ya Khéba, 
enta bill el-ésh !” Huwa qallah, “ilet kalám huwa yebill el-ésh. Qa’ad letnén 
qosád ba'd : la-hüwa yitkallim wala hiya yitkallim. Fih wáhida sitt betülid : 
ba‘atet el-garya betá'ha ‘alashan terühha Néba tewulédah. Lamma wassalet 
el-garya lihadd el-bét, fidilet el-garya tindah ‘aléha, “Ya Néba, imrat Khéba!” 
Mahaddish radd ‘aléha: ’l-garya fatahet el-bab, laqet letnén qa‘idin qosád 
ba‘d: ’l-garya qaletla; ‘‘qiimi, walladi, sitti.” Qamet, mishiyet wayáha 
lihadd el-bét : lamma waladet es-sitt, dabahum wáhid kharüf, iddu el-isha li- 
Néba: Néba iddét el-isha lil-garya uqalétléha : ** waddi el-isha lé-Khéba." 
El-garya misiketha urahet ila 'l-bét: tindah: “Ya Khéba, ya gêz Néba !" 
Mahaddish yerudd ‘aléha. Lamma za'alat el-garya, fatahet el-bab uháshet 
gawa, laqet Khéba qá5d, qaletlo : **Khod, ya Khéba: di ba‘atet halek Néba.” 
Makanshí radd ‘aléh. Lamma mayeruddish lil-garya, el-garya libiset el-kirsh 
fir-rásuh, lafet em-masarin hawalin raqábeto ufatéto umishiyet. El-kíláb shemm 
er-rihah, gûm : qarrabu ‘aléh shwoyya shwoyya : lamma gûm ‘andoh makanshi 
had yehóshu, shaddu em-masartn, er-rágil yüqa*; fedil yedáliq lamma lihadd 
el bahr: fi fayyit wáhid sayyád : lamm’ esh-shabaka tila‘ Khéba fish-shabaka : 
es-sayyád qallo: ‘‘enta ensi wala ginni?" makanshi radd 'aléh. Es-sayyad 
qal fî nefsuh : ‘‘ Amsiku ‘alashan en-nás yitfarrag 'aléh ; alimm aktar min 
's-sayyáda."  Shálu ‘ala kitfu umishi. Néba rahet el-bét, malaqetsh? Khéba ; 
qalet: **yumkin nizil ighsil el-isha." Hiya nezla 'alashán teshüfu, laqet eş- 
sayyad sháilu: qaletlo: ** Khabar ê, ya Khéba?” **qallaha: ***Aléki ball el- 
-ésh!” Es-sayyad gallo: **Enzil, iwal abük ! ‘alashan ball el-ésh ta‘mil 
kida?” 
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make a good profit (out of them). At present ten spring 
chickens cost a piastre, but after awhile when they grow 
big we can sell them for two and a half piastres each, and 
so make a great deal.’ Her husband replied: ‘Very good, 
you are aclever woman.’ So he gave his wife a thousand 
piastres, and she bought spring chickens with five hundred 
of them and corn with the (other) five hundred. She put the 
chickens into a court and crushed the corn and threw it to 
the chickens, and shut the door upon them. (But) the 
kite comes and picks out the chickens; the weasel comes 
and carries off some others. After a little time they went 
to see the chickens: they find only one of them left. Then 
the man said to his wife : ‘Cook the cock and we will dine 
off it? His wife killed the cock and cooked it. When her 
husband comes, he said to her: ‘Who can dine off a thou- 
sand piastres? it can only be the sultan; if I should make 
such a dinner everyone would say, This fellow is mad, no 
one dines for a thousand piastres except the sultan.’ So 
he took the cock in a dish and took the bread and went to 
the palace of the sultan. The porter said to him: ‘ Hullo, 
where are you going, good sir?’ He replied: ‘I am going 
to the sultan to give him the cock.’ The porter answered: 
‘If the sultan is favourable to you, what will you give me?” 
He replied: ‘I will give youa quarter.’ He said: ‘ Very 
well, go!’ He reached the second gate; the second porter 
asked him: ‘Where are you going?’ He answered: 'I 
have a present for the sultan.’ The porter said: ‘If the 
sultan grants you a favour, what will you give me?’ He 
replied: ‘I will give you a quarter.’ So the other said: 
‘Very good, go.’ He reached the third gate; the porter 
asked: ‘Where are you going?’ He replied: ‘I have a 
present for the sultan.’ The porter said: ‘ (If) the sultan 
grants you a favour what will you give me?” He answered : 
‘T will give you a quarter.’ He said: ‘Very good, pass 
on. He reached the fourth gate; the porter asked him: 
‘Where are you going, good sir?’ He replied: ‘I have a 
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present for the sultan.’ He asked: ‘ (If) the sultan grants 
you a favour, what will you give me?’ He replied: ‘I 
will give you a quarter.’ The porter said: ‘Very good, 
pass on.’ The fellow entered the palace and found the 
sultan and the vizier, and the sultan’s children, sitting 
(there). He makes obeisance to the sultan; the sultan 
asks him: ‘ What have you got, good sir?’ He answered: 
“I have a present for you.” The.sultan said: “A present, 
of what sort is it?’ He answered: ‘Food. The sultan 
said: ‘All right, I have not yet eaten.’ They placed the 
food in the middle of them and sat down to eat. The 
sultan said to the fellow: ‘Set on!’ (Zera/Iy, display). 
He replied: ‘ Your servant!’ and took the cock, broke its 
head and gave it to the sultan, saying: ‘The head! you 
shall take the head. And he gave the neck to the vizier, 
saying: ‘The neck! you shall have the neck.’ And he 
gave the children the wings and said tothem: ‘ The wings! 
and you shall take the wings.’ The sultan exclaimed: 
“What's this, O vizier?’ Then the vizier replied: ‘The 
head includes all the people; therefore you take the head.’ 
The sultan was greatly pleased with the fellow and said: 
‘Ask what I shall give you? He answered: ‘I want eight 
hundred blows with the kurbash.’ The sultan said: ‘My 
man, think of something else!’ He said: ‘No, I want 
eight hundred blows with the kurbash.’ When they were 
going to give him the eight hundred lashes he cried: 
‘Wait a little! I have a partner!’ They went to the first 
gate; he said to them: ‘Give the Nubian two hundred!’ 
When they had given the fellow two hundred blows they 
went to the second gate: he told them to give the porter of 
it another two hundred. Next they came to the third gate; 
and he told them to give the porter of it another two 
hundred. "They went to the fourth gate and he told them 
to give the porter there another two hundred. The sultan 
asked: ‘What is the meaning of this, good sir?’ He 
replied: ‘Your majesty, when I came the fellow said to 
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me: If the sultan grants you a favour, what will you give 
me? I answered, I would give a quarter. Each of the 
porters asked the same question and I made the same 
reply: ‘I will give you a quarter. So if your honour 
wishes to give me anything, each will take a quarter, and I 
shall have nothing. Now each has taken a quarter and I 
have had nothing. The sultan laughs greatly; he was 
pleased with the fellow and gave him plenty of dakshish. 
So he went back to his house and was happy. He had a 
neighbour, a woman; when she saw that he had received 
plenty of dakshish, she said to her husband: ‘Come, 
I will prepare two cocks, and do you give them to 
the king in order that he may give you plenty of 
money as he has done to our neighbour. He replied : 
‘Very well!’ She prepared for him four cocks and a 
little bread, and he took the meat and the bread and 
went to the palace. As soon as the porter saw him, he 
said nothing for fear; so the fellow passed from the first 
gate to the last. He found the sultan, and the vizier, and 
the children, sitting, and made obeisance. The sultan asked : 
‘What have you got, good sir?’ He answered: ‘I have a 
present for you.’ The sultan asked : “What is the present ?” 
He answered: ‘Food.’ The sultan said: ‘Very well, I 
have not yet eaten.’ He put the food in the middle of 
them, and they sat down to eat. The sultan said to him: 
‘Set on!’ The fellow gave a cock to each. The sultan 
said: ‘Good sir, why is there nothing for yourself?’ He 
replied: ‘The wise man eats of the sauce.’ The vizier said 
to the sultan: ‘ This fellow is a fool: he makes us fools 
and himself the wise man.’ The sultan grew angry with 
the man and said: ‘He must be beaten well.’ Then they 
beat him and turned him out of the palace.” ! 


! Kan fi wáhid ragil, ‘ando elf ’irsh, lâkin kháyif yi‘mil tágir “alashên 
"l-felüs beta‘o ; ba*dén yerüh ; mfish ‘auz yiddi linnás et-tani ‘alashan yigt nasim 
Fi wahid sitt garhum kallim 'mráto: ‘‘ahsan tishtéru katakít *alashán ba‘de 
shwoyya yigi ferákh ; tibf‘u ’l-farkha be'etnén 'irsh unûss wala teláta ’irsh, 
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IV. 


“ One day the Sultan told Abu-Nowás that his wife said 
a smell went up from her during the night. Abu-Nowás 


yekûn fi maksab ketir.” Kallimét-ha : ** Tayyib, lamma yígí gózi an’ akallim.” 
Lamma gi ’lg6z beta’ha min barra kallim’tu ; ‘‘ ahsan tishtéri katakit ‘alashan 
“andina maksab ketir. Dilwaqti kul ‘ashera katkût wahid ‘irsh, bükra lamma 
yigi kubár nebi’a ?l-wáhid [b’Jetnén "irsh unuss, yekûn “andina maksab ketir : ” 
'rrágil kalimha: ‘‘ Tayyib, enti shátira?: edda lim'ráto elfé ’irsh: hiya 
ishteret be-khumsemiya ’irsh katakit ukhumsemiya rhalla: séyibet el-katakit fi 
wahid hósh ukassaret el-rhalla weraméto lil-katakit, u'afalet el-báb beta‘ el- 
katakit ‘aléha. El-hiddaya yigi, tu'tuf min el-katakit; el-‘arsa tígi, temsik 
kamán shwoyya; ba‘dé shwoyyet iyyám ráhum ‘alashan yeshifu 'l-katakît : 
yiPu wahid minhum bess: ba‘dén er-rágil kallim l'mrato: ‘‘etbah ed-dik 
*alashán  nitfasha bah.” ^ Mráto dabahet ed-dik utabakhetu. Lamma 
yigi gozha kallimha: ‘‘Min yit‘asha b’elfe ’irsh? lazim huwa bess 
es-sultán : izakunt ana nakul kida, en-nás yekallimu, er-rágil-da magniin, 
mahaddish yakul b'elfe ’irsh ill’ es-sultán." ^ Er-rágil misik ed-dik fi 
wahid şahn ukhadd el-ésh weráh ila 'sseráya betê“ 's-sultán: el-bawwab kal- 
limmo, ** Enta ráyih fên, ya shékh?”  Kallimmo: ““ Ana raih ‘and es-sultán 
‘alashan addilo 'd-dik." ^ El-bawwáb kallimmo:«: ““ izakan es-sultán yin‘am 
“alêk, tiddint ê?” "Allo: **Addilak er-roba*? "Allo, ‘‘Tayyib, rûh !” 
Wagal il’ el-báb et-táni: er-rágil et-tani kallimmo: ** Enta ráih fên?” ‘Allo: 
** “Andi hedîya lis-sultan.” ’Allo: ** Yin'am “alêk es-sultán, tiddint ê?” 
'Allo : ** Addilak er-roba*." "Allo: **Tayyib, rah!” — Wasal il’ el-báb et- 
tálit: el-bawwáb kallim : “Rah fên ? ” "Allo: ““ “Andi hedîya lis-sultan.” 
*Allo: ** Yin‘am “alêk, tiddini ê?”  Kallimmo :.** Addilak er-ruba‘.” Allo: 
** Tayyib, fût.” Wasal il’ el-báb er-raba‘: el-bawwáb kallimmo: **Ráh fên 
ya shékh?” "Allo: ‘Andi hedîya ‘alashan es-sultan.” "Allo: ‘* Yin‘am “alêk 
es-sultan tiddini ê?” "Allo: ““ Addilak er-ruba*. "Allo: ** Tayyib, fût.” 
Hash er-rágil es-seraya : la'a es-sultan wul-wezir we-ülád es-sultán ’a‘idin. Er 
ragil yirmi 's-salám lil-sultan: es-sultán ’al l'rágil : ma‘k ê, ya shékh ?” "Allo 
**Andi hedîya ‘alashanak.” "Allo: “hedîya, ginso à?" "Allo: ** Akl.” 
'Allo : ** Tayyib, ana lissa makalnásh." Hattu el-akl wastihum u'á'*dum yaklu. 
Es-sultán 'al l'"r-rágil **farrag !”  Er-rágil'allo: “ Hâder !”  Er-rágil misik 
ed-dik ukassar ráso u'ddáh lis-sultán ukallimo: ‘‘ Er-rás ! tákhod er-rás." 
Uidda er-ra’aba lil-wezir, u'allo: **Er-ra'aba! temsik er-ra'aba." We-iddu 
lil-ulád ’l-igniha, we-'abluhum : ** El-igniha! takhod 'l-igniha." Huwa akal 
ed-dik.  Es-sultán kallim : ** Khabar ê, ya wezir?” Uba‘dén el-wezir kal- 
limmo: ** Er-rás beta‘ kul en-nás, ‘alashan kida t&ákhod er-rás." ^ Es-sultán gï 
mabsfit min er-ragil 'áwi ; "allo: ** Etmenna ‘aléya tahtah.” "Allo: ** Ana ‘auz 
tumnemiya kurbág."  Es-sultán 'allo: ** Er-rágil! shûf haga tani.” "Allo: 
“lê, ‘auz tumnemiya kurbág," Lamm’ ‘auzin yidrobu er-ragil bel-tumnemiya 
kurbag, kallim : **Istanna shwoyya ! ‘andi sherfk.” Mishu ila ’l-awwal-bab ; 
'allubüm : ‘‘ iddu lil-berbéri míyeten." Lamma darabu er-rágil miyetén 
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replied: ‘O Sultan, we will contrive something to remove 
the smell. Then he brought a pipe, and went to the 
soldiers who came by night to the Sultan’s palace, (telling 
them) that when they hear the watchman overhead they 
must assemble (in the Sultan’s room). During the night 
the Sultan was asleep and his wife said: ‘A smell rises 
from me!’ Then the soldiers thronged together (to the 
Sultan) and the Sultan said: “What's the matter?’ The 
soldiers answered that Abu-Nowás had been the cause of 
it. In the morning the Sultan said to the vizier: ‘I never 
want to see Abu-Nowás again.’ The vizier replied: ‘Jf 
you don’t want to see Abu- Nowás, we will throw him into 
the well where the ape will eat him When Abu-Nowás 
comes in the morning the vizier said to him: ‘ The Sultan 
will throw you into the well to-day!’ Abu-Nowás answered 
that he would come after two or three hours. Then he went 


kurbág, mishu ila ’l-bab et-tani: kallimmo : ‘‘iddfilu kamán miyetén,” Rahu 
kamán ila 'l-báb et-talit ; ?allubám : **iddülu kamán miyetén.” Rahu ila 
*1-bab er-rába*; "alluhüm : ** iddu lil-bawwáb-dá kamán míyetén."  Es-sultán 
kallim ler-ragil: ‘‘enta, ya shékh, khabar ê?” "Allo: ‘‘sa‘adet el-melik, 
lamm ’ana git, er-rágil kallimni ; lamm’ elmelik yin‘am “alêk tiddini ê? ana 
kallimto: addilak er-ruba‘.  Kulló wáhid min el-bawwábin yekallimni 
zê kida we-a'ulluhûm : addilak er-ruba*. Lamma hadrétak ‘auz tiddint haga, 
kulló wahid yemsik ruba*. Ana mensikshi haga; dilwaqti kulló wáhid misik 
er-ruba‘. Ana memsiktish haga. ^ Es-sultán yidhak ketir; gi mabsut 
min er-ragil weyiddálu bakshish ketir. Rauwah er-rágil ila ”l-bêt betá*o ukán 
mabsut. Fi wáhida gáro: lamma shafet huwa misik bakshisk ketir, kallimet 
gózha: '*ta'ála, ‘amilak dikên, uidda'u lil-melik ‘alashan yiddilak bakshtsh 
ketir zê ler-ragil 'llî gárna." "Allah: ** Tayyib.” ‘Amiléto arba‘ dîk ushwoy- 
yet ésh, umisik et-tabikh wul-ésh weráh ila 's-seráya. Awwal ma sháfu el- 
bawwab, makanshi kallimmo haga ‘alashan kan kháyif: er-rágil yehosh min 
awwal bab lamma 'l-akher. Er-ragil la'a es-sultan wul-wezir wel-ulád ’A‘idin ; 
rama es-salàm.  Es-sultan kallimmo: ‘* Mak ê, ya shékh?” ’Allo: ‘Andi 
hedîya ‘alashanak.” 'Allo: “Ê el-hediya?" "Allo: ** Akl.” "Allo: ** Tay- 
yib; ana lissa kamán makalnash.” Hêt el-akl wastihum, u'á'dum yaklu. Es- 
sultan ’al ler-rágil : **farrag !" ^ Er-rágil edda l'kul wahid wahid dîk. Es- 
sultan 'allo : **ya shékh, enta ‘alashané mafish?" "Allo: ‘‘el-4il yakul min 
em-mara’a.” El-wezir kallim lis-sultán : ‘‘ Er-rágildá magniin ; yi‘milna 
maganin u huwa ail.”  Es-sultán gi za‘alan min er-rágil ukallim: **]ázim 
yidrobu tayyib.” Uba‘dén darabu er-rágil we-shalüh min es-seráya. 
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and bought a sheep; he bought also a drum and bagpipes ; 
he put them into a saddlebag and went to the Sultan. 
Then the vizier said: “What is all this, Abu-Nowds?’ He 
replied: ‘I want food, because the people who are dead 
have had nothing to eat.’ He took the food with him, and 
then they took him to the well. Then Abu-Nowás said that 
the ape would kill him if he is let slowly down into the well. 
And the people say: ‘All right!’ When he is let slowly 
down into the well, he saw the ape in the well; he gave him 
pieces of meat one by one, and the ape grows satiated. 
The people above say: ‘It’s all over! Abu-Nowás has 
been dropped into the well, and the ape has eaten him!’ 
But Abu-Nowás took the drum, and when the ape grows 
hungry he gives him a piece of the flesh. The people come 
to see Abu-Nowás; they see him making a merry noise at 
the bottom of the well. Then the people say to the Sultan : 
* Always when you throw a man into the well the ape eats 
him at once, but now Abu-Nowás beats on his kettledrum, 
and plays with the bagpipes in the well. The Sultan 
went to the well and said: ‘ Abu-Nowás!' Abu-Nowás 
answered : “What do you want?’ He says: ‘Come!’ 
Abu-Nowás replies: ‘No, I don't want to, I am contented 
(here). Then the people let down ropes and draw Abu- 
Nowás up from the well. And he said: ‘I was contented 
in the well; why do you come to me?'"! 


1 Wahid yêm es-Sultan kallim l'ábü-Nowás: ‘‘qalet es-sitt, bil-lél yitla, 
minnáh rihah." Qallo Abü-Nowás: ‘‘ Ya sultan, ni‘mil wáhid shai wenhotté 
*y-rtha barra.” Ba‘dén gab másáüra werah el-askar ellázim tigu bil-lél ‘and es- 
seraya beta‘ es-sultan: lamma tisma‘u el-rhafir min fêq lêzim ti’milu teshrifa ; 
uba‘dén bil-lêl es-sultan nayim : es-sitt qalet: ““yitla“ minni rîha.” Baden el- 
askar ti‘mil teshrifa, wes-sultan gal: ** Khabar ê?” El-askar qálet: ** Abu- 
Nowás i‘mil kida.”  Fis-subh es-sultán qál lil-wezir : ““ Mûsh ‘auz ashûf Abû- 
Nowás ebeden.” El-weztr qál lis-sultan: **izakán mûsh ‘auz táshüf Abû- 
Nowás, nirmîh fîl-bîr, "lli fî el-qird yakulo." Lamma yîgî Abü-Nowás fis-subh 
el-wezir gal l'Abü-Nowás : “ Es-sultan yirmik fîl-bîr en-nehar-da !”  Abû- 
Nowás qallo ba‘d etnén teláta sá'a yigî. Uba‘dén rah ishtéri wahid kharüf ; 
ishtéri wáhid darabüka, ishtéri wahid zommára; hatto fil-khorg weráh ‘and 
es-sultan. Ba‘dén el-wezir gal: ** Khabar ê, y-Ábü-Nowás?? Qallo: ““Auz 
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V. 


“There is a friend of mine, whose tooth pained him. 
So he went to Cairo for a doctor; he makes his way to a 
merchant of hashish, and asks: ‘My man, where does the 
dentist live?’ He replied: ‘Z am a dentist.’ He said: 
‘Praise be to God that I have seen you!’ Then the other 
asked: ‘You are in pain, are you not?” He answered: 
‘Yes.’ Then they smoked three pipes of hashish, and the 
hashish-merchant said: ‘ Bring a cord. Then he said: 
‘Show me the tooth.’ He answered: ‘This is it’ (pointing 
to the place). He tied the cord round the tooth, and 
fastened the other end of it to the man’s foot, and then 
gave him a blow from behind; the fellow drew away his 
head and the tooth fell to the ground. He cried: * O sons of 
Cairo, learned and understanding ones! the tooth is ex- 
tracted from (my) back!’ " ! 


akl; ‘alashan en-nas elli mát makalsh." Misik el-akl wayyáh; uba‘dén 
misikü ‘and el-bir. Ba‘dén Abü-Nowás qâl el-qird yimawweto lamma yenzil 
fil-bir shwoyya shwoyya. Wen-nas yeqül: '*Tayyib !” Lamma yenzil fil-bir 
shwoyya shwoyya, sháf el-qird fil-bir: iddilo hettet el-lahm wáhid wáhid, wel- 
qird yigi shab'án. En-nas min fog yeqülu: ** Khalás;  Abü-Nowás nizil fil- 
bir wel-qird akalo.” Lakin Abü-Nowás misik ed-darabüka we-kullimá el-qird 
yigi gi'án yiddilo hettet el-lahm. En-nas yigi yeshüf Abü-Nowás; yeshüfo 
fi-zéta fil-bir. Ba‘dén en-nás yeqûl lis-sultan : ** dáiman lamma tirmi wáhid 
ragil fil-bir el-qird yak’lo qawam, lâkin dilwaqti beyidrob Abü-Nowás fi-tabló, 
wey'zommer fil-bir.” Es-sultén rah ‘and el-bir weqál: ** Yábü-Nowás !” 
Abü-Nowás yeqül: ““auz 6?" Yequl: “Ta‘ala!”  Abü-Nowás yeqil: 
‘lâ, müsh ‘auz, ana mabsüt." Ba‘dén en-nás yenezzil habl we-talla^ Abá- 
Nowás min el-bir. Weqal: “Ana konte mabsüt fil-bir; ‘alashané tigi 
‘andi?” 

| Fi wahid ragil sahibi, u sinne beta‘o kên wuga‘. Werah Masr 'alashán 
hakîm ; howa máshi le-wáhid khawági hashish; qallo: ‘‘ya ragil, fên el- 
hakîm beta‘ 'snán?" Qallo: ‘‘ana 'l-hakim." Qallo: ‘’l-hamdu-lillah 
lamma na shuftak!”  Ba'dén qallo: ‘‘enta ‘ayyan, 6?" Qallu: “aiwa.” 
Ba‘dén shirbu t'láta tammire hashish; weqallo: **gáb wahid habl(a)." Qallo: 
*““ warrîni ’s-sinna!” Qallo: ‘‘di” (pointing to it). Rabat el-habl(a) fis- 
sinna, uba‘dén rabat fir-riglo. Ba‘den min warra darab wáhid kaff ; er-rági 
shal rdsu, u-dirsu waqa‘ fil-ard. Er-ragil qallo: **Yólád Masr, yahaffezin 
yafahemin ! ya yetalla‘ ed-dirs min el-firs 1? 
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VI. 


“There was once a man who had guests. His wife 
prepared food within. Then the man comes to the door, 
and says to it: ‘ Bring some cutlets! O my brother door, 
bring some rissoles!! The people who were sitting (there) 
were astonished, and asked him if he would sell the door. 
He replied: ‘I don’t want to sell it, for it brings me every- 
thing I order.’ (One of the guests) said: ‘You must sell 
the door.’ So he answered: ‘Buy it!’ The other said: 
‘A hundred pounds?’ ‘No.’ “Two hundred pounds?’ 
‘All right!’ He took the money, and the (other) man 
carries the door to a camel and goes off to his village. 
And (there) he asked a lot of people to dinner, for he was 
delighted with the door. Then when all the guests were 
seated, he cried: “O door, bring some cutlets!’ But 
the door gives him nothing. ‘QO door, bring, some 
ass's flesh!’ But the door again gives him nothing. 
Nothing he asks the door for is given him. Then the 
people said to him: ‘ This fellow is mad, he has no sense.’ 
Then they went away angry, because he had played a joke 
upon them. (So) another day he took the door back to his 
friend's house, and said: ‘I dont want the door.’ He 
answered: ‘Why?’ He said: ‘ Because when I say, O 
door, bring some cutlets! it does not bring them. The 
other replied: *You must have done something to the door, 
so that it gives you nothing. For that reason I won't take 
it.” So the fellow had to take the door again perforce.’ " ! 


! Kán fi wáhid rágil, ukan er-rágil ‘ando diyüf ; emráto ‘amal akl min gûwa. 
Ba‘dén ’r-ragil yigi gamb el-báb; 'al lil-báb: **hát kebab! akhtya bab, hát 
mahshi!” | En-nás el-’A‘adin istá'gibu; 'allüh: **tibih el-báb??  "'Allo: 
*  müsh ‘auz abih, ‘alashan kulle haga akallim yegibli.”  "Alluh: **Lázim 
tibahli el-bab.” "Allo: *Ishtéri!" ‘Allo: ** Miyet ginê?” "Allo: “Lâ.” 
'Allo: ** Miyetén ginê?” "Allo: ‘‘Tayyib;” Huwa misik el-felüs, wer, 
ragil hamil 'l-báb 'ala gamal wesafar el-beled beta‘o. Urragil “amal “azûma 
‘alashan nas ketir, ‘alashan farhán bil-báb. Ba‘dén ba‘d má "n-nás kullo 
*A‘adin, ’allo: **ya bab, hat kebab?” El-bab mtish yiddilo hêga : ‘* Ya bab, 
hat lahm homára;" miish yiddilo haga kaman. Kullo shai yutlub el-báb- 
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VII. 


“There was a spinner of Cairo, and a spinner of Syria, 
who sent a letter to the spinner of Cairo, saying: ‘I am 
coming to you to show you my spinning.’ When he comes 
(the other) awaits him in the station; after greeting the 
other, the newcomer says: ‘ Are there no teasels here ?’ 
The other replies: ‘There are. (Then) they went to a 
thicket of thorns and he ties them to his body till it is quite 
full of them, and he says: ‘Show me the people of the city 
who are in the Hamzawi bazaar.’ When he went there to 
them they fell upon him (crying): 'Away with you, you 
spinner!’ He goes to another shop; another falls upon 
him (crying): ‘Away with you, you spinner!’ And 
(this continued) until all the shops had been passed. 
Then he says: ‘My brother, I have shown you my 
spinning. The other replied: ‘Very well, go on!’ They 
lighted on the house (of the spinner of Cairo) to eat 
together, and (the Syrian spinner) then said: ‘I am off!’ 
The spinner of Cairo answered: ‘I want to visit Syria in 
order to show you my spinning. The other replied: 
‘Very well, when you want to come send me a letter that I 
may wait for you in the station. ‘Very well, said (the 
other) A few days afterwards he sent him a letter saying: 
' am coming,’ and the spinner of Syria awaited him in the 
station. When he arrived there he greeted his friend, and 
they walked away together, the spinner of Cairo (and the 
other), and they walk away. The spinner of Cairo saw an 
old woman drawing water from the well; he pulled the 
rope and the bucket fell into the well. When they had 
gone to the house of the spinner of Syria and were sitting 


miish yiddilo. Ba‘dén en-nás kallimmo: ** Er-rágil-da magntin, m'andüsh ‘a’1.” 
Ba‘dén en-nás mishu za‘alanin ‘alashan er-rágil byidhak ‘aléhum. Tani yêm 
misik el-báb warra “ande sáhbo. "Allo: ‘‘ Mish ‘auzel-bab.” "Allo: ***alash- 
anê?” "Allo: ***'alashán akallim, ya báb hát kebab! müsh yegib." "Allo: 
lázim enta ‘amalte haga fil-báb, *alashán di müsh yiddilak. Ana mamsikshi el- 
bab.” Uba‘dén er-ragil misik el-báb tani nêba bizzür. 
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down to eat (the Syrian) said: ‘ My brother, you know you 
have not shown me your spinning.’ He replied: ‘ My 
brother, while walking I found a woman drawing water 
from the well; I pulled the rope (and) it continued de- 
scending and then descending, descending and then de- 
scending.’ When the food was finished he got up. Seven 
days passed, every day it was ‘descending and then 
descending’ (till) the spinner of Syria said: ‘Get up, O 
spinner, out of my house; you have sat seven days de- 
scending and then descending; in the place you go to, you 
sit ten years. ”1! 


VIII. 


“There was a Turk who was the governor of the village. 
He went to the market to buy a cow. He found a peasant 
who had a very fine cow, so he said: ‘ Will you sell the 
cow?’ He replied: ‘What will you give for it?’ He said: 
‘Forty afarim (bravoes)?’ The peasant answered: ' Im- 


1 Kân fi wáhid rágil rhazil beta‘ Masr, uff wahid rhazil beta‘ 'sh-Shám ; ba‘t 
wáhid gawáb lil-rhazil beta“ Masr : ’allo: ** ana gai “andak, ‘alashan awwarrik 
el-rhazála beta‘ ti.” Lamma gai istannah fim-mahatta: ba‘dén sellim ‘aléh : 
‘allo: ** mãfîsh hina “a'ûl?” "Allo: ““fî.” Rahum ‘ala shók ketir weyurbut 
fig-gism lamma mala ’g-gism kullo: 'allu: ‘‘ warrini en-nás ulád el-beled elli 
fil-Hamzawt ;” lamma rah henák “anduhûm yi’a‘ ‘aléh: ‘‘emshi ya rhazil !” 
yerüh ‘ala dokkan tani, yü'a* tani ‘aléh: ‘‘ emshi, ya rhazil!” lamma khalás 
ed-dakakin. ’Allo: ‘‘akhi, ana awrétik el-rhazála betá*ti." ’Allo: ** Tayyib ! 
yalla !? ?Khádu fil-bét, akalu sawê, u'allu ““ ana mesáfir." "Allo ?l-rhazil beta, 
Masr: ‘‘ana ‘auz nîgî fish-Shám *alashán awrilak el-rhazála betá'ti. "Allo: 
** Tayyib ! lamma "nta ‘auz tigi ba‘tli gawáb ; astannak fim-mahatta.” "Allo : 

‘Tayyib !” Ba‘d shwoyyet iyyám ba‘tlo wáhid gawáb: 'allo: ** ana gai ;” wel- 
rhazil beta‘ esh-Shám istannáh fim-mabatta. Lamma huwa wasal henák, 
sellim ‘aléh, umishyü sawa, el-rhazil beta‘ Masr wehoma mashín.  El.rhazil 
beta‘ Masr shaf wáhid(a) mara fagüza betimla min el-bir; shadd el-habl rama 
el-gerdal fil-bir. Lamma ráhum ffl-bét beta‘ ’l-rhazil betá*?sh-Shám u'á*adin 
beaklum, 'allo: ‘‘akhi yâni warretnish el-rhazála betá'tak." "Allo: ‘‘akhi 
wana máshi le'ét mara betimla min el-bir; shiddet el-habl, fadl nâzil summa 
nâzil, nâzil summa nâzil.” Lamma khalâş el-akl ba‘dén 'ám. Gét sebaht 
iyyam, kûl yêm ** názil, summa nâzil.”  El-rhazil beta‘ esh-Shám 'allo: “om, 
ya rhazil, min bêti: 'á'adt seba‘t iyyám nâzil, summa nâzil; mahallet telüh 
(=tertih) tu‘od ‘ashera sinin.” 

2َ B2 
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possible!’ ‘Forty-five afarim?’ ‘Impossible!’ ‘Fifty 
afarim?’ ‘You can have it.” The Turk said: ‘Take (the 
payment) in your hand,’ and gave him afarzm, afarim, 
afarim (hurra! hurra! hurra!) till the fifty were complete. 
Then the Turk took the cow and went home. The peasant 
looked at his hand; there was no money in it. He went 
to another man, and found he had a cow better than his 
own. So he asked: “Will you sell the cow, O shékh?' 
The other replied: ‘I will’ ‘For forty-five afarim?' 
‘Impossible!’ ‘For fifty afarim?’ ‘Impossible!’ “For 
fifty-five?’ ‘You can have it! Thereupon he gave him 
fifty-five afarim, afarim, afarim, afarim. The peasant 
took the cow and departed. The other cried: ‘ Where are 
you going?’ He said: ‘To my house.’ The other said: 
‘Where’s the money?’ He replied: ‘I have given you 
fifty-five afarim.’ Thereupon the other seized him and 
the cow, saying: ‘You must go to the governor of the 
village.” The governor asked: ‘ What’s the matter, 
fellow?’ He answered: ‘O Sir, I bought the cow from 
him, but he won't give it to me.” The governor asked: 
‘For how much did you buy it?’ He replied: “For fifty- 
five afarim.” The Turk exclaimed: ‘You swine! give the 
man his cow and take your own cow from indoors.’ " ! 


! Kên fi wáhid rágil Turkî el-hákim beta‘ el-beled. Ba‘dén rah es-süq ‘alashan 
yishtéri wahid(a) baqara. Laqa wáhid felláh ; ‘ando w&hid baqara kuwaiyyis(a) 
ketir; qallo: **tebiba el-baqara?” qallo: ‘‘’shteri;” qallo: ‘‘b’erba‘in 
‘afarim?” qallo: **Viftah Allah!” qallo: **khamsa warbá'in?" gallo: 
** Yiftah Allah!” gallo: **khamsin ‘afarim?” qallo: **?llah yekassibak !” 
El-Turki qallo: **emsik fi idak.” Uba‘dén el-Turki iddélo ‘afarim, ‘afarim, 
‘afarim, lihad khamsin ‘afarim. El-Turki misik el-baqara weráh el-bét betá*o. 
Er-rágil, el-fallah, yibuss fi ido, máfish Plis. Rah lwáhid rágil táni; laqa 
‘andu wahid baqara ahsan min el-baqara betá'o. Ba‘dén qallo: ‘‘tebth el- 
baqara, ya shékh?”  Qallo: ‘‘abtha.” Qallo: **khamsa warbá'in ‘afarim.” 
Qallo: ‘‘yiftah Allah!”  Qallo: **khamsa wekhamsin?”  Qallo: “llah 
yekassibak !? eddilo khamsa wekhamsin ‘afarim—‘afarim, ‘afarim, ‘afarim. 
Er-rágil misik el-baqara umishi. Qallo : ** Rah fén?"  Qallo : ** rah fî bêti.” 
Qallo: ** Fén el-felfis?” Qallo: **iddétak khamsa wekhamsin ‘afarim.” 
Ba ‘den misikú wel-baqara. Qallo: **lázim terûh ‘and el-hakim beta‘ ’]-beled.” 
Qallo: ‘‘khabar ê ya ragil?” Qallo: **ya sidi, an’ ishterét minnu el. baqara ; 
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IX. 


. "There was a ferry, and the boat was full of people, as 

well as a buffalo. And then came a Christian with his 
donkey, and when the boat is in the middle of the river it 
sinks and all the people cry: “The Christian's donkey 
makes the boat sink!’’’! 


X. 


“There was a sultan who was very stout, so that he was 
too stout to walk. Every doctor gives him medicine to 
make him thinner, but the medicine is of no use, so he cuts 
off their heads until (this had happened to) forty doctors. 
There is a poor peasant ; he saw all the heads at the gate 
of the palace, and said to the porter: ‘Why are all the 
heads hanging up in this way?’ He answered: ‘ Because 
the sultan is ill; no doctor is of any good, so he cuts off 
his head.’ The peasant said: “Show me the sultan, and I 
will give him medicine.’ The porter replied: ‘Are you 
going, my good sir? he will cut off your head also.” The 
peasant answered: ‘That doesn’t matter; if I am of no 
good, he will cut off my head.’ He was brought to the 
sultan, who asked him: ‘Are you a doctor?’ He answered: 
‘Yes, Tam a doctor.” The sultan said: ‘I want medicine 
which will make me grow thin; I can’t stand or get up.’ 
The peasant said: ‘As for you, you will die in forty days’ 
time.’ The sultan said: ‘Is it a fact that I shall die in 
forty days’ time?’ He answered: ‘Yes. Then the 
sultan ordered him to be thrown into prison. But every 
day the sultan grows a little thinner from excess of anxiety, 


mish ‘auz yiddáhani." Qallo: “ ishterétha bekám ?" Qallo: “ bekhamsa 
ukhamsin afarim.” Qallo: ‘‘ya khanzir ! iddi ’l-baqara beta“ ?r-rágil, wenta 
emsik el-baqara betá'k min güwa." 

1 Kan fi wáhid ma‘diya ukán melyán min en-nás, ukán fi wahid gamûsa ; 
uba‘dén ga wáhid Nosráni bil-homára bet4‘o, uba‘dén lamm’ em-merkeb rah 
fi wust el-bahr yighra’, kûl en-nás yekállimu : **el-homára beta“ ’n-Nosrani 
yirherra’ em-merkeb !” 
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until at the end of forty days he was able to walk as much 
as he wanted. Then he ordered the man to be brought to 
him; and he was brought. Then he said to him: “The 
forty days are ended, but I don’t die. The peasant 
replied: ‘Nevertheless you have grown thin.’ So the 
sultan gave him plenty of dakshish.” * 


XI. 


“There is a man who was married to a (wife), but the man 
was terribly irritated by his wife. When he wanted to go 
to a place, she would say: ‘I will go with you,’ so (at last) 
out of irritation he told her that he was going on the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. She said: ‘I will go with you too.’ 
They marched along the road of pilgrimage till they came 
to a well. He said to her: ‘I am going to get some water.’ 
She replied: ‘I will go with you too.’ She went with him 
to the well; the man drank, went down into it first and 
filled a skin (with water); then she descended after him in 
order to drink; the man gives her a shove and she falls into 
the well. In the well was an afrit (demon); when the 
woman had descended into the well the 2/7? was irritated 
by her, and escaped out of it. The husband walks along a 


1 Kân fi wahid sultan tikhin ketir, mayegdarsh yemshi ‘alashan huwa tikhin: 
kulle wahid hakîm yiddilu dawa ‘alashan yigi nahif; ma-infash el-dawa; 
uba‘dén yekassar ráso birháyit arba‘yin hakîm. Fî wáhid felláb meskin : shaf 
kull er-rüs fil-báb beta“ ’s-serdya: kallim lil-bowáb:  ***'alashán ê ’r-rtis 
ma‘alla’in kida?”  'á1: ‘‘‘alashan es-sultán 'ayyán; kulle wáhid hakîm ma- 
infáshi, yeksar ráso."  'allo: ** warrini es-sultáàn waddilo dawa.” "allo: ‘‘rah, 
ya shékh? yekassar rasak enta kaman;” 'al: **ma'alesh ; izakán ana manfash 
yekassar rasi.” Waddüh ‘and es-sultán. Es-sultán kallimmo : ** Enta hakîm ?” 
'allo: ‘‘aiwa, an’ hakîm.” allo: '*'auz dawa agi nahif; magdarsh a'af, 
magdarsh a'üm." allo: ‘‘enta ba‘d arbá'in yêm lêzim temit.” allo: 
* Sahéh ba‘d arbá'in yêm an’ amit?” "allo: “aiwa.”  Ba'dén kallim 
's-sultan: ** Waddii fil-hebs !” Kûl yêm yigi nahif shwoyya min kutr el-fikr 
bet4‘o lirháyit arba‘in yêm es-sultán kan yegdar yemshi zê mo ‘auz. Es-sultan 
kalim: ““ Hát er-ragil hina;" gábu er-rágil. "Allo: arbá'in yêm khalás, 
lâkin ana mamitish.” "Allo: **Enta kamán gét nahif Uba‘dén iddálo 
bakshish ketir. 
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road and met with an old man. He said to him: “Good Sir, © 
what sort of creature are you?’ The other replied: ‘I am 
an afrit. The husband asked: ‘ Where are you going?’ 
The afrit answered: ‘I have run away from a woman 
named Bakhtiya (Luck) ; I fell across her in the well; I left 
the well and went off. But come with me, we will be friends; 
we will go to the city, and I will enter the body of the 
Sultan’s daughter and you shall act as doctor; when you 
come to the palace, and sit in the palace, I will go out 
of her body; she shall be as well as she was before, and 
then they will give you dakshish; but afterwards I will next 
go into the body of the vizier's daughter; you may come, but 
I won't go out of her, so don’t come, for it would be better 
they should kill you When they got to the city the afrit 
entered the body of the Sultan's daughter; the man walked 
along the road crying: ‘A physician! I heal, I’m a healer!’ 
When they heard him in the palace they called to him saying: 
‘Are you a clever physician?’ ‘Yes,’ he answered, ‘a 
clever one.’ They said: ‘ This girl is very ill; if you cure 
her, I will give you plenty of dakshish.’ He replied: 
‘Very well,’ and added: “I must stay in a room along with 
the girl and must have a sheep richly stewed.’ So he 
stayed in the palace three days, eating and drinking with 
great satisfaction, since he had had nothing to eat (pre- 
viously). The a/7í? left the girl, and the girl became as 
well as she had been before, and they gave him dakshish 
and they gave him clothes. The afrit went into the 
vizier's daughter; (so) the vizier sent to the sultan to ask 
forthe physician. The physician went tothe vizier’s house, 
and the vizier said to him: ‘If the girl is not cured I will 
cut off your head.’ The man sat in the room with the girl 
two or three days; but the afri¢ did not rise up out of 
her; so the man said: “My brother, depart!’ The afrit 
replies: “No, I will not depart. Then the man asked the 
vizier to let him and the girl go into the garden ; when 
they had gone into the garden, and were staying there the 
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afrit rose up and sported before them, but did not depart. 
The man remembered his wife. He said to the afrít: 
“Have you not heard the news?’ The afrit replied: 
‘No? He answered: ' Bakhtiya is looking for you!” When 
the afrit heard of Bakhtiya he vanished. (And) the girl 
became as well as she was before.” ! 

Comparatively few of the stories are etiological, attempt- 
ing to give explanations of names, words, and customs. 


! Fi wahid ragil mitgawwiz wáhida; lâkin er-rágil za'alán min m‘rato ketir. 
Kullima ‘auz yerûh fi mutrah tekallim : **arüh wayyák :” er-rágil min ez-za‘l 
beta‘o kalimha: ‘‘ana ráih el.Higáz."  Qálet: “*“arûh wayyák kamán." 
Mishu fis-sikka fil-Higáz le‘ande wáhid bir. Qallaha: ‘‘ana raih agib umoiya;” 
qaletlo: **arüh wayyák kamán."  Ráhet wayyáh lehadd el-bir : er-rágil shirib, 
nizil awwalan, umala wáhida qirba ; hiya nizilet ba‘dih 'alashán tishrob; er- 
ragil yezuqqeha, yermaha fil-bir : fil-bir kan fi wáhid ‘afrit : lamma nizilet em- 
mara fil-bir el-‘afrit za‘l minha watafash min el-bir ; máshi fi wahida sikka itqábil 
way’ ’agtiz er-rágil ; kallimmo : ** ya shékh, enta ginsak ê?” qallo: an’ “afrît ;” 
qallo: “raih fên ?”  qallo: ‘‘ana tafshán min wahida mara ismaha Bakhttya; 
nizilt ‘aleha fil-bir; fátet el-bir um'shit; lêkin ta'ála wayyáya, nekün ashab; 
nerûh fil-medina wanehosh fil-gism bint es-sultán winta ta‘mil hakîm ; lamma 
tigi fis-seráya wetuqod fis-seráya ana arühe min el-gism ; hîya tigi tayyiba zê 
el-awwal, uba‘dén yiddülak bakshish ; lâkin fi Akhir iyyáàm arüh ba‘dén fig- 
gism beta‘ bint el-wezir; izakán tigi ana metlá'shi; lázim matgish, ahsan 
yemawwetük." Lamma wasalu el-medina el-‘afrit dakhal fig-gism beta‘ bint 
es-sultan ; er-rágil mishi fis-sikka; yekallim: ‘‘tabtb adáwi, ana medáwi ! " 
Lamma s'ma*u fis-seráya nadahum ‘aléh, qalulu ** enta tabib shater?” qallu- 

um: ‘‘aiwa, sháter;" qalu: ‘‘el-binte-di ‘ayyana ketir; izakán tetib, addilak 
bakshish ketir;” qalluhum: ‘‘taiyyib;” qalluhum: “ana ‘auz astanna fi 
wahid oda ana wel-bint, w’ ‘auz wahid kharüf sháwirma :” istanna telat iyyám 
fis-serdya, yakul, yishrob mabsût, ba‘de ma kan gi'án. —EI-'afrit rah min el- 
bint, wul-bint gat tayyiba zê el-awwal : uddûlu bakshish, uddûlu hudüm. El- 
‘afrit rah fil-bint beta‘ 'l-wezir: el-wezir ba‘t khabar lis-sultán ‘alashan et- 
tabib : et-tawbib rah ‘and el-wezir: el-wezir kallimmo: **izakán el-bint mish 
tayyiba aqta‘ rasak.” Kallimmo : **taiyyib." Kallimmo : ““ lêzim wáhid oda ana 
wel-bint": qa'd fil-oda huwa wel-bint etnén teláta yêm; el-'afrit makanshi 
yetla min el-bint; er-rágil kallimmo : ** Yákhi, rûh !" El-‘afrit yekallim : 
“la, ana marohshi;" er-rágil talab min el-wezir yerühu fil-genéna howa wel- 
bint; lamma ráhu fil-genéna westannu fil-genéna el-‘afrit kan yetla* yil‘ab 
qoddámhum, lâkin makanshi yerüh. ^ Er-rágil iftéker m'ráto; qal lil-‘afrit : 
““ Enta m‘andakshi khabar?” qallu: “la:” qallu: ** Bakhtiya bedawwar 
‘alék!” — El-'afrit lamma s’ma‘ Bakhtiya tafash. El-bint gât taiyyiba zê min 
qabla. 
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Here is one, however, which I heard last winter from my 
servant, Mustafa Ali:— 

“(Önce there was a serpent of enormous size. The snake- 
hunters caught his wife and carried her away. Thereupon 
the serpent went to the court of the sultan, who was 
amazed to see such a huge snake appearing in his presence. 
He asked what the serpent wanted. But the serpent said 
nothing, and merely stood up. So the vizier suggested 
that all the snake-hunters should be fetched and ordered to 
bring their snakes with them. Accordingly they all came, 
and when the serpent saw his wife, he glided to her, and 
they kissed one another. Then they departed from the 
palace, but the serpent soon afterwards returned with a 
piece of pulp in his mouth which he presented to the 
sultan. The sultan could not make out what it was, but 
the serpent told him to put it in the ground. He did so, 
and up grew a water-melon (éattikha). This was the 
origin of the water-melon, and this is also the reason 
why snakes are so fond of the fruit. It is necessary to 
take and eat a water-melon as soon as it is cut, or else to 
tie the two parts of the section together, or to leave the 
knife in it, otherwise a snake will come and poison the 
fruit." 

To this may be added two more stories of the same 
class :— 

“In the sea there lives a creature half fish and half 
woman, the woman's half extending to the waist. When 
steamers were first invented they had no whistles, and 
orders were conveyed by word of mouth. But one day the 
order was shouted by the mermaid, and on its being replied 
to the pilot was told to lower his hand. The mermaid 
seized it immediately and dragged him into the water. 
Since then the steam-whistle has been employed." 

“The Jews have a peculiar smell, which originated as 
follows: Once a plague carried off all the men, leaving 
only the women alive. They went to the prophet to ask 
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what they were to do. He ordered them each to lie one 
night by the side of a corpse. They did so, and their off- 
spring have ever since had a corpse-like smell.” 

The hot sulphur springs at Helwan, near Cairo, are 
accounted for by the following story, which was told me by 
a native of the place :— 

“ Solomon discovered a place underground from whence 
springs of water arose. So he made a great furnace there, 
appointing an z/7$7 to feed it with fuel in order that the 
springs should always rise boiling to the surface of the 
ground. But the afrit was deaf, and when they came to 
him and said: ‘Solomon is dead’ (Sulimdén mát), he 
replied : ‘ Bring dry fresh wood’ (Ndshif, tari, hat/). 
Accordingly the fire still continues to be fed and the 
spring to be hot.” 

This is but an adaptation of one of the many Jewish 
legends which found their way into Mohammedanism in 
the early days of its history, and upon which the Arab 
imagination has since played freely. They are frequently 
recounted by the Cairene story-tellers. Here, for example, 
are one or two others :— 

‘Nimrod wished to be worshipped as a god, and there- 
fore the Lord sent a mosquito which buzzed in his brain, 
and tormented him day and night. His only relief was 
to have his head beaten with a hammer. At last he was 
advised to have his head cut off and replaced by another. 
He followed the advice and died." ! 

“ David, king of the Beni-Isráil, had forty sons. They 
were all married on the same day. But on the night of 
the wedding they all died. When David learnt it in the 
morning, he said: ‘It is the will of God.’ So a prophet 
was sent to tell him that as he had been patient, a son 


This legend is widely spread in the Mohammedan world, and is traceable 
to the ancient Babylonian Epic of Gilgames, in which the satyr Ea-bani is slain 
by a gadfly. 
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should be born to him cleverer and better than all the 
forty sons he had lost. Acccordingly Solomon was born."'! 

“Pharaoh (Faraʻún) was originally poor. He came to 
Cairo with water-melons and stood in the corner of a street 
offering them for sale. The policeman drove him away, 
but he made his peace with the policeman by giving him a 
melon. So he was allowed to stand in another place. 
The owner of a neighbouring house, however, came out 
and drove him away from it. To pacify the latter, he gave 
him another melon. This happened again and again, until 
all the melons were given away. Then he concluded that 
it was useless for him to remain in the city ; so he took his 
cudgel (meb64i), which was as long as a palm-tree, and 
established himself in the desert behind Turra. When any- 
one died, he demanded half a piastre before he would allow 
the corpse to be buried in the desert, and the fee was paid 
from fear of his cudgel. One day the king's daughter died, 
and as it was the daughter of the king he demanded two 
piastres from her brother. Thereupon he was taken and 
led before the king, who seeing that he was a giant with a 
big cudgel proposed to make him watchman (zAafír) of 
Cairo. He consented on condition that he should be 
allowed to kill with his cudgel whoever left his house after 
dark. After a time the king wished to see if Pharaoh was 
doing his duty, and accordingly disguised himself and went 
out after nightfall. He found Pharaoh asleep, but as he 
passed by the giant awoke, and not knowing that it was 
the king, killed him. So Pharaoh became King of Cairo in 
place of the king." 

I will now pass from stories to folk-lore of a more general 
kind, giving it as I have noted it down and leaving it to 
others to arrange it methodically. 


! The story of the death of David's sons on their wedding-night reminds us 
of the Greek myth of the murder of the Lemnians by their wives, on which see 
a very interesting paper by J. Darmesteter : ** Cabires, Benê Elohim, et Dios- 
cures," in the Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique de Paris, iv., 2 (1880). 
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It is dangerous to whistle after dark, as it attracts the 
snakes. 

If a snake grows very old, wings develop on its body. 

In the month of Amshir (February) the cats go courting: 
the female says to the tom-cat “ Dáüd !" and he replies 
“ Dawába ! " 

A kitten's ears are slit to prevent its being afraid of 
people. 

Every time a donkey trespasses on a neighbour's crops 
and eats them, a piece is cut out of its ear. 

If a drop of water enters the ear of a donkey or horse 
the animal will die.! 

An afrit whispered in the ear of the donkey: “ AII the 
females are dead" “Who has said so?" “ Hush, hush, 
hush! one remains." “ All right, all right!’ Hence the 
donkey always brays.? 

Boys say of the water-wagtail (Adu-faséda): Before it 
is captured, it struts and says: “El-wirk minni yimla ed-dür," 
(My thigh fills the floor.) After it is captured it says: 
“Esh minni? Lo'met ésh ahsan minni.” (What is there 
of me? A morsel of bread is better than me.) 

If a man drinks of the water of the Nile when it is 
smooth, he will become perfectly strong and free from 
disease. 

If the horn of a rhinoceros is rubbed against the inside 
of a glass or cup, the water poured into the latter becomes 
an antidote to all kinds of poison. 

Whoever sees the new moon for the first time should 
look at a piece of money, a pretty face, the river, or some- 
thing that is similarly bright and pleasant, if he wishes to 
have good luck. 


! Cf. p. 456. ED. 


? ‘Wahid ‘afrit washwash fi widn el-homár: ‘kdl en-nitáyát mátum!" 
* Min al?” ‘*Eskut, eskut, eskut: fadlet wáhida." ‘Tayyib, tayyib !” 


Alashán di el-homár dáiman yi'ayyat. 
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In the early spring the sun makes a wedding breakfast ; 
then he begins to descend, and it becomes hot. ! 

The felláhin call the rainbow “ the two swords," red and 
green; the red sword brings rain, the green sword takes it 
away. 

It is unlucky to marry or give a wedding breakfast on 
Tuesdays and Saturdays, or to drink milk on Wednesdays. 

No one marries in the month Moharrem; to do so would 
be wrong. | 

At the time of the Arabi war, the Nubians were detected 

n Cairo by being made to pronounce hommus (roasted 
pease), which they called khommus. 

If a boy has freckles or a mole, it is a sign that he will 
be a good man. 

To spill coffee on oneself is lucky. If a small globe of 
bubbles appears on the surface of a cup of coffee after it 
has been poured out, it is called suzrz (money-bag), 
and it is said to the person to whom the coffee is given: 
* You will have money” (yigi-lak felis). 

It is unlucky to meet a beardless person the first thing in 
the morning. 

If the right hand itches, it is a sign of luck, and that 
money will come; if the left hand itches, ill-luck will 
follow. 

A man feels cold from his head to the lower part of the 
trunk, a woman from the lower part of the trunk to the feet. 

If the husband loves the wife more than she loves him 
all the children will be girls; if the converse is the case all 
the children will be boys. 

“Warr el-khamasin ahad min sikakin;" (The heat of the 
khamasin is sharper than knives; ) said of the hot winds 
of spring. 

If one chokes oneself, it is said: “Min másik sirti?” 
(Who is talking of me?) 


! Compare the story of “the Table ofthe Sun” in Ethiopia, given by 
Herodotos, ili., 17, 18; also Pomponius Mela, iii., 15. 
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If a crumb of bread falls, it is said: “Who is hungry ?” 

There were three men, one wearing shoes, one wearing 
a waistcoat, the third wearing a signet-ring. They came 
across a dead man. The first said (stretching out the foot 
and touching the body with his shoe): “Who killed him?” 
The second (putting his hand on his waistcoat): “1.” The 
third (stretching out his hand so that his ring could be 
seen): “Throw him out of the way."! 

The cat once saw some meat hanging up, and jumped 
again and again to get it. On finding it was out of reach 
she turned away, saying: “The meat is putrid.” 

“ [ftakarna 'l-qotta, gina yenott: " (We thought of the 
cat, at once it jumped in.) 

* Rháb el-qott, il'ab ya fár:" (The cat's away, O mouse 
play !) 

* Yemüt weyisha zê el-qottat beseba't irw4h,” (He dies 
and wakes up like the cats with seven lives.) 

Sinán means a dirty fellow whose arm-pits smell and 
cause sore eyes in those who come near him. 

There is a marble column in the Gama‘ et-Terguman 
(*the Dragoman's Mosque") in the Darb et-Terguman 
near the Shar'a Clot-Bey, Cairo, which those who suffer 
from a pain or disease in the breast lick in order that they 
may be cured. 

In the mosque of'Amr at Old Cairo are two columns near 
the southernmost door. Once a wicked man tried to pass 
between them, but they closed upon him, and opened again 
only after intercession had been made to God. 

In the Bulletin de l Institut égyptien, 3rd series, No. 2 
(1891), pp, 250-267, Yacoub Artin Pasha has published a 
very interesting Paper on the rhymes attached to the 


! Kan ff teláta rigál mashin, wáhid labis merküb, wáhid labis wahid sidért, 
et-tálit labis khitm. Laqu wáhid maiyit ^ El-awwal qâl (stretching out 
the foot and touching the body with his shoe): ** Min mawwet di?” Et- 
tani (putting his hand on his waistcoat): ‘‘ Ana."  Et-tálit (stretching out his 
hand so that his ring could be seen): ** Ermüh barra.” 
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Coptic months, which are still used in the popular calendar. 
To those which he has collected I can add one more: it is 
said of Tûba or January: “ Må tekhalli el-‘agiza kerküba," 
(Let not the old woman leave her bit of furniture.) That 
is to say, it is too cold to part with any furniture however 


poor. 
It is said of the fish called biznz (the oxyrrhinchus of the 
ancients, which was sacred at Esna): “ana ‘l-binni; in 


tilqa ahsan minni, mátakülni," (I am the binni; if you find 
anything better than me, don't eat me.) 

The cock says: “ bêd wurrhüf," (make loaves of eggs) ; 
the kite says: “ b'elf," (for a thousand piastres); the crow 
says: “ bess el-qobd," (there's only the cashing); the dog 
concludes: “bela hels," (without any nonsense). 

Nursery rhymes :—* Dêl el-qotta fêt; Weddélo seba‘ 
lifat,” (The cat’s tail has passed by ; give it seven twists !) 

The moth says to the candle: “ En-nàr wala 'àr" (the 
fire or disgrace). 

“ Yóm el-hadd, makallimshi hadd ; yêm el-etnén, akallim 
etnén," (Sunday I will tell no one; Monday I will tell 
two.) 

“ Abü-qirdán zara‘ feddin, Nusso melükhiya wenusso 
bedingán," (The stork sowed an acre, half of it with 
corchorus olitorius, and half of it with egg-plant.) 

Said to the fingers of children: (1) taking first the little 
finger, “ saraq el-béda," (it has stolen the egg) ; (a) taking 
the third finger, “ shawáha," (it has grilled it); (3) taking 
the middle finger, “ qashshar-ha," (it has shelled it); (4) 
taking the first finger, “’kdlu,” (it has eaten it); (5) taking 
the thumb, '* iddini wahida hetta wala akallim sahbu,” (give 
me a piece or I will tell its owner); “lå, mash ‘auz,” (no, 
I won't); (6) clapping the hands together, “ darabü bil- 
kaff," (they have given him a slap). | 

In the villages, the boys during the day play a un 
called madrab with small balls, bats and the hands; 
night when the moon shines, they play a game called ê 
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with a large ball as big as a foot-ball, which 1s made of 
leather and twisted rope. This is tied to a string and 
kicked from one party to the other with hockey sticks and 
the feet. Each party consists of four boys. Another game 
is to run after other boys; the one who is caught is ridden 
by the catcher until he can catch another player. 

A favourite Egyptian game with the backgammon board 
is galb el-hurr, which is much more complicated than the 
ordinary taula or “backgammon.” The players start from 
opposite ends of the board, each putting five men on the 
extreme point to the right, but on his adversary’s side of the 
board, the point next to the left counting “ one,” the next 
counting “two,” and so on up to “ six,” which is represented 
by the extreme point on the right of the second table (that on 
the left side of the player). A point which is occupied by 
a man belonging to one of the players cannot be played on 
by the other. If odd numbers are thrown the play is as in 
ordinary backgammon; when five and three, for instance, 
are thrown, either a man is put on each of the points which 
represent five and three, or the men already on the board 
are advanced three and five points to the left. Doublets, 
however, are counted in a peculiar way. Double one is called 
abiak, double two dubéra, double three désa, double four 
dírgi, double five davash, and double six ZZsh. If abiak is 
thrown the thrower first plays four ones, then four twos, 
then four threes, and so on up to four sixes. If dubéra is 
thrown he first plays four twos, then four threes, and so on 
as before. The object of the player is to occupy as many 
points as possible so as to prevent his adversary from 
advancing on them; if his adversary cannot play, he plays 
instead. Each player tries to advance his men from the 
table in which they are first put upon the board to the table 
opposite it, z.e. the table from which the other player has 
started; as soon as all the men belonging to one of the 
players are in this table they are played off according to 
the throws. If five and three are thrown, for instance, a 
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man will be played off from the fifth and third point if they 
are covered. If they are not covered by a man, and there 
are men on points in advance of them (six in case of five; 
six, five, and four in case of three) a man must be played 
toward the right five or three points. In playing off, the 
points in the table count 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and not o, 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, as at the commencement. Whoever plays off his men 
first wins the game. Doublets are played as in the earlier 
part of the game. 

The sailors on a Nile-boat, when they haul up the anchor, 
sing: “Ya Abb4st, hokmak qêsî " (O Abbasi, your rule is 
cruel). | 

When they haul the ropes they invoke “saint” Isa, 
because they once asked her to give them some rice; she 
went to fetch it but has never returned, and so they have to 
live on lentils. 

A good deal of the ground in Egypt is enchanted (ard 
marsid), and when this is the case it is useless to dig in it 
for ancient treasures, as they will be concealed from the 
digger. As fast as the treasure-seeker excavates, the 
treasure sinks into the ground away from him. Much of 
the land at Karnak and on the west bank of the river at 
Thebes is thus enchanted. 

On the ground now occupied by the palace between Old 
Helwan and Ma'sara near Cairo, some forty years ago the 
owner was ploughing, when the plough struck against 
something, and a voice was heard coming out of the ground 
and saying: “Take away the plough, or I will take away 
thy head!” The ploughman was naturally seized with 
terror and ran away with his plough. 

About the same time, some of the people in Old Helwan 
began to dig at night for treasure in a certain place near 
the village. All night long they worked, and ceased only 
just before daybreak. But when the sun rose, they found 
that the earth was again filled in, and that the ground was 
exactly as it had been before. This happened night after 
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night, until at last the treasure-seekers gave up their fruit- 
less labours in despair, 

The belief in the enchanted character of the ancient 
monuments of the country, and of the ground on which 
they stand, is illustrated by some stories I have heard from 
natives of Karnak at Thebes. It is believed that a golden 
boat, manned by golden sailors, floats every night on the 
sacred lake of the ancient temple. In this legendary boat 
we have a tradition of the gilded vessel of Amon-Ra, in 
which the image of the god was ferried over the waters of 
the sacred lake on the days of festival, and which still sur- 
vives in the boat which is carried in procession every year 
through the streets of Luxor at the festival of the Moham- 
medan saint Abû 'l-Haggág, who has taken the place of 
Amon-Ra. Once I was told a man passing by the sacred 
lake of Karnak saw the boat moored to the shore, and 
seized the peg to which its rope was fastened, as well as 
the wooden mallet used for driving the peg into the ground, 
which happened to be lying beside it. Immediately after 
he had done so the boat disappeared from view. But he 
found that both the peg and the mallet were of gold, the 
sale of which made him a rich man. He is still alive, and 
in consequence of his discovery is one of the wealthiest 
fellahin in the village. 

At an earlier period the captain of a Nile-boat which 
was filled with a cargo of lentils, was stopping at the bank 
below the temple of Karnak, when he was accosted by a 
beggar, who asked for an ardeb (5:44 bushels) of lentils. 
The request was refused, and the beggar then asked for 
half an ardeb, then for a quarter of an ardeb, and finally 
for a kaila (3°63 gallons); but the captain of the boat was 
too niggardly to give him anything. At last, however, 
wearied by his importunity, he told the beggar he might 
take the leavings of the cargo in the hold of the boat. When 
the beggar had collected them he gave the captain a paper, 
and told him to go to the Bab el-‘Abd, or “Gate of the 
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Negro,” aname given by the natives to the Ptolemaic 
pylon beyond the temple of Amonhotep III., on the 
north side of the temple of Karnak. He was instructed 
to knock three times, when a negro would appear and ask 
him what he wanted. He was to say: “O Morgan, see 
this paper,” and to hand it to him. The captain put the 
paper in his pocket and forgot all about it; but some time 
afterwards, remembering the injunctions he had received, 
he went to the pylon and knocked at it three times. The 
negro appeared, and upon receiving the paper ushered the 
man into a spacious chamber filled with gold. Then he 
took a measure and measured out to the visitor exactly the 
amount of gold that equalled the amount of the lentils 
given to the beggar. The man begged for an ardeb of it, 
but the negro told him that he had refused to give the 
beggar the ardeb of lentils and accordingly could have no 
more gold. So he was turned out again into the outer 
world, exclaiming: “ Would that I had given him twenty 
ardebs ! ” 

The negro was one of the many kinds of spirits and 
supernatural visitants in whom the modern Egyptian be- 
lieves. One of these is the £addés or “ nightmare," which 
throws itself heavily on a sleeper, preventing him from 
moving or opening his eyes, and which disappears as soon 
as he awakes. Another is the mezatyyara, which is 
dressed in white and has the appearance of a beautiful 
lady. It salutes a solitary traveller at night, and after it 
has fascinated him by its conversation, seizes him in its 
arms and strangles him.! 

Closely allied to the mezatyyara is the water-spirit. 
One of these inhabits the water on the south side of the 
English Bridge (called the Kûbri el-‘Ama by the natives), 
on the road from Cairo to Giza, and drowns all those who 


A reference is made to it by Professor Vollers in the Z. D. M. G., xlv., 3, 
Pp. 343 #77. 
2C2 
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bathe there or even come near the water's edge. Last year 
(1897) I received a note one day from Bewley Bey, asking 
me to send a sailor to fetch the body of a man who had 
just been drowned out of the water, as none of his servants 
or policemen could swim. I thought this strange, but my 
sailors absolutely refused to go, and told me that a spirit 
frequented the spot, which had caused the death of the 
drowned man, and would drown anyone else who ventured 
into the water. The previous winter, a policeman who 
was on duty at the place saw a woman hanging about the 
bridge in the dusk of the evening and ordered her off. 
Thereupon she took hold of him and began dragging him 
towards the water. “So he knew what it was," and with 
some difficulty succeeded in shaking himself free, and rushed 
into the neighbouring police-station more dead than alive. 
None of the policemen ventured out of the station the rest 
of the night. 

Another supernatural being is the ginna. My servant, 
Mustafa Ali, once saw a gimna when he was a boy and 
served as a waiter at the Helwan Hotel. As he had never 
visited the cliffs on the east side of the desert, he persuaded 
the other servants to go with him to them one night. On 
the way, they suddenly saw a bright light in the distant 
cliffs, which flashed in different directions, and rose to a 
great height, after a while vanishing into the ground. It 
was evidently a 27224, so they all fled back to Helwán, and 
Mustafa's desire to explore the desert was completely 
satisfied. 

About fifteen years ago there was a man in Cairo who 
was unmarried, but had an invisible gzmma as wife. One 
day, however, he saw a woman and loved her, and two 
days later he died. It should be added that in Egypt, 
where early marriages are the rule, bachelors who have 
reached the prime of life are believed to be married to 
‘afarit or ginn. 

The ‘afarit, or “ afríts," include all sorts and conditions 
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of supernatural beings of an uncanny nature, except the 
ginn, and they are always harmful, though some are more 
dangerous than others. The term is sometimes used of a 
demon or devil, sometimes of what we should call a ghost. 
Thus, if a man is murdered, his æfrít rises from the ground 
where his blood has been shed. It can, however, be pre- 
vented from doing so by driving a new nail which has never 
been used into the ground at the spot where the murder 
has been committed. 

Similarly, if an afrit haunts a place where there is a 
stain of blood, it can be laid by driving an iron nail through 
the mark of the blood. 

The pyramids of Giza are at present haunted by the 
afrit of a British soldier who was killed by falling down 
one of them in 1882, and whose eyes are described as 
looking like “globes of fire.” The road in front of a 
pumping engine near the palace of Giza (which is now 
removed) was haunted by the 4/7í? of a man who had 
been killed by the machinery, and which kept on repeating 
the last words he had said. 

When my servant Mustafa was a boy, a palm-tree at Old 
Helwan was haunted by the 2/7í? of a man who had fallen 
from it and been killed. 

At the southern end of the island of Roda at Cairo is a 
deserted house, which no one will inhabit because it is 
haunted by an afriz, and at the northern end of the same 
island is a kiosk which is deserted for the same reason. 

An afrit, however, can be turned out of a haunted house 
by placing a little bread and salt in it. 7 

On the other hand an afrit is also a demon, and the 
cause of demoniac possession. Ana/frit, for instance, who 
possessed a woman in Cairo a few years ago, caused her to 
cry “stretch my feet and hands!” until she was tired. At 
last a shékh, “ who was a good man, walking uprightly and 
able to read,” compelled the afrit to leave her by tying her 
thumbs and great toes together; the a/7í/ asked to be 
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allowed to come out of her through the eyes, but this was 
not allowed ; then through the hands, but this also was 
forbidden; and finally it came out through the little toe, 
which was broken. 

Mustafa’s mother was possessed by an afrit whenever 
she was irritated, which caused her to laugh immoderately. 

The afrits do no harm to those who are not afraid of 
them. When my servant Mustafa was a waiter in the 
hotel at Helwán he one day sent an under-servant into the 
cellar with a candle, in order to get some bottles of wine. 
He waited a long time, but the man did not return. On 
going to see what was the matter he found the cellar empty 
and a bottle of wine lying broken upon the ground. The 
man explained that just as he was stooping to get the 
bottle an afrit blew the candle out and grasped his arms; 
he rushed away in his terror, and nothing would induce him 
to return to the cellar. ‘I am a boy,” said Mustafa, “and 
you are a man, yet I am not afraid to go there," and he 
accordingly got the wine that was necessary, “ for as long 
as you are not afraid you will never be hurt by an afrit.” 

An afrit, however, seems often to be little more than a 
sort of mischievous Puck. Mustafa’s father, for example, 
had a mill for grinding corn attached to his house at Old 
Helwán ; at night an afrít would come and turn the handle 
of the mill, and so injure it, as no corn was underneath to 
be ground. One night his father put his head out of the 
window and saw the 2/717, which immediately disappeared, 
since “an afrit does not like to be seen.” When there 
was no light and the ox was grinding the corn, the afrit 
would come, unloose the animal from the mill, and take it 
outside. One night during the summer, when Mustafa was 
sleeping with his older relatives in the court outside the 
house on account of the heat, his aunt saw the afrit pass 
along the wall, with its arms extended, into the mandara 
or reception-room beyond ; but when his father took a light 
and went to see what was there, nothing was visible. 
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Mustafa knew an old blind /¢gZ or schoolmaster at Hel- 
wan, named Shékh Khalifa, whose duty it was to call to 
prayers. One night an afrít came to him, and pretending 
to be a man, told him that he must go at once to the 
minaret. So he set off for the mosque, but when he took 
hold of the afrzt’s hand in order to be led there, he per- 
ceived what it was. He was not, however, afraid, and 
would not let it go, saying: “ You must come to the canal 
(which then ran east of Old Helwãn) and catch fish for 
me." Accordingly the afrit was dragged to the canal and 
there compelled to spend the night in catching fish and 
throwing them up on the bank, while the schoolmaster kept 
groping about until he had picked up as many as he could 
carry. After a time the afrít grew tired of his work and 
begged to be released, but this was not allowed until the 
whole of the bank was covered with the fish, and the afrit 
had been made to lead the /£g£ back to his house. “ For if 
one is afraid of an afrit the afrit has power over the man; 
but if one is not afraid, the man has power over the afrit.” 
Next morning the villagers stared with astonishment at the 
hundreds of fish which strewed the bank, and carried them 
off to their homes. 

One of the villagers of Helwan was riding on his donkey 
back from Cairo, just before the Bairam feast, with some 
rice which he had bought. On the way he saw a fine sheep, 
apparently ownerless, and he thought its flesh would be 
good to mix with the rice. So he seized it and slung it 
over the donkey's back, holding it by the leg. When he 
approached the village the dogs began to bark, and he 
noticed to his horror that the sheep's leg began to grow 
longer and longer. Then he knew that it was an afrit 
which had assumed the form of a sheep, and in his fright 
he let go the leg, leaped off the donkey, and ran for his 
life. Luckily for him the dogs were barking close by, so 
the afrí? could not catch him. But as he ran away it 
cried after him: “Tuzz, yábü-Fáris, ‘auz tàkul kharüf 
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weruzz" (Pshaw, Abu-Faris ; so you want to eat sheep and 
rice !). 

The 'afárít or afrits usually appear only at night, but in 
some instances they show themselves during the day. 
Thus, in the cliff a little to the south of Tehna, a Coptic 
village of Upper Egypt, on the east bank of the Nile to the 
north of Minia, there is a large cave over which is an in- 
scription in Greek letters. The inscription is dated in the 
reign of Ptolemy Epiphanés, and we gather from it that 
the cave was consecrated to Isis Mokhias. Once when ] 
was visiting the place, the son of the omda or head-man of 
the village, who happened to be with me, told me that the 
cave was inhabited by a very dangerous 2/71. If a solitary 
traveller or a bad man passed it during the day, the afrit 
would come out of the cavern and kill him. At night, no 
one ventured to pass the spot, as the afrit would then kill 
all the passers-by, even if they were good men and were 
walking in company. 

I heard from an engineer at Ded in the Delta, that 
whenever he sat down to eat a white cat appeared; he used 
to give it food, and then it disappeared again. One night, 
when he was travelling in the dark, he was attacked by 
robbers, and would have been robbed, and perhaps mur- 
dered, had not the white cat suddenly appeared and 
“struck ” them so that he was able to escape. Then he 
knew that it was an afrit, and was careful ever afterwards 
to give it food when it appeared to him at his meals. In 
this case the afrit assumes the form of a protecting genius 
rather than of a harmful demon, and it is worth noting that 
there is a widespread belief among the Egyptians that the 
souls of twins when they die pass into the bodies of cats. 

For the curious superstitions connected with snakes, and 
the modern survival of the ancient serpent-worship, I must 
refer to my article on “ Serpent-worship in Ancient and 
Modern Egypt" in the Contemporary Review for October, 
1893. Here I have described the worship still paid to the 
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serpent-saint of Gebel Shékh Herîdî and the miracles 
supposed to be wrought by him, as well as the harrds or 
“guardian” snake which still protects the house of the 
native from harm. 

I wil conclude this somewhat desultory paper with a 
description of the festival of Abu Sírya at Helwán, and of 
two or three personal experiences of my own. Abu Sirya 
has succeeded a local deity who was probably a form of 
Ptah, and his festival has taken the place of that of the 
ancient god. On its occurrénce, the natives of the village 
go into the desert on horses and camels, each family taking 
a sheep with it, and marching continuously until they reach 
the foot of the hill on the top of which is the tomb of the 
shékh or saint. Here the sheep are allowed to go free, and 
they make their way to the shékh’s tomb, the people following 
behind. At the tomb each picks out his own sheep, which 
is then slain and eaten; if a sheep is missing the person 
who claims it is believed to have stolen it, and accordingly 
to have been deprived of it by the shékh. After the sheep 
are eaten Bedáwin women brandish swords, and endeavour 
to remove with them the turbans of the spectators, or else 
lay the swords on their fezzes. Whoever succeeds in doing 
this receives a dakshish from the man who has been stripped 
of his turban or has had the sword laid upon his fez. 

I now pass on to some experiences of my own in 1892, 
when my dahabia had been hauled upon the shore in order 
that various alterations and improvements might be made 
init. The day before it was launched I was required to 
provide a sheep, which was sacrificed for luck, the throat 
being cut so that some of the blood fell upon the side of the 
vessel, and the rest of it upon the deck. The carcass was 
eaten by the workmen. Had the sheep not been sacrificed 
according to immemorial custom, it would have been difficult 
for me to have got sailors, as they would have considered 
that the vessel was destined to be unlucky. 

When the dahabia was launched it was found to be too 
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heavy to be pushed down the slip in the usual fashion by 
the hundred and odd men who had been hired for the 
purpose. So the engineer who was superintending the 
work ordered machinery to be brought, adding: “ It is too 
heavy to be pushed.” Whereupon I overheard one of the 
men who had been hired to push it saying to his neighbour: 
“ That is not the reason; there is an afri¢ underneath." 

I had procured a painter from Alexandria, who was there- 
fore rather a “ superior person," and as soon as the boat 
was in the water I told him he might begin to paint it the 
following day. That, he replied, was impossible. When I 
asked why, he said that the next day was Wednesday, 
when it was unlucky to begin anything. Thursday, how- 
ever, was the luckiest day in the week, and if the painting 
were begun that day all would go well. On the Thursday, 
accordingly, the work was commenced. 

Since the above was written I have heard many other 
stories, including one (that of a man who understood the 
language of animals, and thereby learnt how to manage a 
too inquisitive wife), which occurs in the /ntroduction to 
the Arabian Nights. This is an interesting point, as all 
knowledge of the /VzgA£s is ignored by orthodox Moham- 
medanism, and neither Spitta Bey nor Artin Pasha came 
across any clear traces of acquaintance with the book. 
Three others I will add to my paper by way of postscript. 
The first of them is as follows :— 

“ Once upon a time the donkey and the camel grew tired 
of their servitude and ran away from their master. They 
hid themselves in the desert, and the camel said to the 
donkey: ‘We had better separate, since if you make a 
noise our hiding-place will be discovered. But the donkey 
replied: ‘Don’t be afraid, I shall be quite silent.’ The 
villagers went to look for them, and while they were search- 
ing for them the donkey said: ‘I shall split if I don’t open 
my mouth a little? Thereupon he gave such a loud bray 
that the people were attracted to their hiding-place and 
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drove them back to the village. On the way the donkey 
pretended to be lame and unable to walk. So they put him 
on the back of the camel. Soon afterwards they came to a 
place where the path was very narrow and a ledge of rock 
overhung the road, and the camel not liking his load, passed 
under it, so that the donkey was pushed off his back and 
fell with all his bones broken into the path. While he lay 
dying the camel said to him: ‘Why did you not keep 
quiet ?'?” 

Here is another story—of a somewhat sceptical tendency, 
it is to be feared—in which the donkey figures :— 

“Once upon a time, a fellah found that his donkey was 
eating all the food of his ox, and that the ox therefore was 
being starved to death. So he said: ‘Would to God the 
donkey would die!’ Next morning he found the ox dead. 
A Bedáw: passed by; he asked him: “What will you give 
for this dead donkey!’ ‘It is not a donkey,’ said the 
Bedéwi, ‘but an ox.’ ‘No,’ said the fellah, ‘this is a 
donkey. ‘Don’t laugh at me,’ said the Bedéw7, ‘it is an 
ox. ‘Wallah!’ said the fellah, ‘to think that a Bedáw: 
can distinguish between an ox and a donkey, while Rabbina 
(God) can't !' ” 

My third story has evidently been concocted by the 
Cairenes at the expense of the fellahin :— 

‘Three lads were walking, walking, when they fell across 
a horseshoe in the road. One kicked it with his foot, and 
said: ‘What is this?” The other said: “What is this?’ 
The third said: ‘We will go to the village and ask Abu 
Mohammed.’ So they went to Abu Mohammed’s house, 
and knocked at the door. “Who is there?’ said he. ‘We 
are come to ask you what ¢hzs is,’ said they. “You don't 
know?’ ‘No, wedon’t know.’ ‘Poor fellows, poor fellows ! 
This is the old new moon (e/-hzlaél el-gadim) which has 
been cast off.’ " 
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CAIRENE FOLKLORE. III. 
BY A. H. SAYCE. 


(Read at Meeting, 21st March, 1902.) 


WHEN I read my paper on Cairene Folklore before this Society 
five years ago, I had little idea that it would be found sufficiently 
interesting for a fresh instalment of it to be called for. I now 
wish that I had been more industrious in noting all the super- 
stitions, beliefs, practices, sayings, and stories which I have 
come across in my Egyptian life, but unfortunately there are 
many which I have omitted to record in writing, and there are 
others which I have forgotten altogether, while, as I explained 
in my last paper, I have found it impossible to transcribe the 
longer stories I have heard. Nevertheless, my note-books still 
contain specimens of Cairene Folklore which are not included 
either in my last paper (Folk-Lore Journal, xix. 4), or in a short 
communication on the same subject which was published in the 
Folk-Lore Journal for 1889 (vii. 3, pp. 191-5). Some of these I 
will now lay before the members of the Society. 

I. I will begin with one which is a curious parallel to our own 
legal story of *the case being altered alters the case." 

A fellah came to the judge and said to him: “A dog has 
made a mess against the wall that divides your property from 
mine." “Then,” said the judge, “go at once and pull down 
that part of the wall, and build it up again; if the wall has been 
thus dirtied it must be thrown down and built up again imme- 
diately.” “But,” said the fellah, “it is not your wall, but mine.” 
‘‘Mashallah,” said the judge, “I see it has not been dirtied 
much; all that is necessary is to brush the dirt off." 

II. In my former paper I referred to a story from the Intro- 
duction to the Avabian Nights, which I have heard more than 
once, and which is interesting as showing that the “tabu” 
placed on the Nzghis by orthodox Mohammedans is not observed 
by the Cairene story-tellers. I have also given a story (IV.) 
which relates to Abü-Nowás, the vizier of Harûn er-Rashid, and 
so belongs to the same cycle as those in the JVzgA/s. Here is 
another story in which Abü-Nowás and the Sultan again play the 
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prominent parts. Harûn er-Rashid grew tired of Abû-Nowês 
because he laughed too much, and he sent him away from court. 
So Abü-Nowás went to his house, and as he received nothing 
from the Sultan he became poorer and poorer every day. At 
last there was nothing left to eat in the house, no bread, no meat, 
and he and his wife were hungry. So he said to her: “Do you 
go to the Sultaness and say to her that I am dead, and you 
have no money to pay for my funeral.” Then Abü-Nowáàs went 
to the Sultan and said to him: “My wife is dead, and I have 
no money to pay for laying her out.” Then the Sultan gave 
him something, and he returned to his house. Meanwhile his 
wife had gone to the Sultaness, and had said to her: “My 
husband is dead, and I have no money to pay for laying him 
out.” So the Sultaness gave her some money. In the evening 
the Sultan went to see his wife, and he said to her: “The wife 
of Abü-Nowás is dead." ‘ No,” she said, “it is Abü-Nowás who 
is dead, and I have given his wife money in order that she may 
bury him." , So they disputed with one another until the Sultan 
said: * Let us go to the house of Abü-Nowás and see whether 
it is he who is dead or his wife." When Abü-Nowás saw them 
coming, he told his wife to put a cloth over her and to lie 
by his side on the bed as if they were sleeping. The Sultan 


came in and saw them lying as if dead. “This is a strange 
thing," he said ; *I will give a guinea to anyone who will tell me 
which of them died first.” ‘Give it to me!” cried Abü-Nowás, 


jumping up and holding out his hand, (Aere the narrator holds out 
his hand); “I will tell you.” So the Sultan laughed and took 
him back to favour. 

III. The following story is at the expense of the Coptic clergy, 
and is therefore probably of Christian origin: 

A (Coptic) priest came to a village and asked for a little 
wheat. * We have none," was the reply. ‘Then a little durra.” 
“We have none of that either.” ““Then just a little piece of 
onion (sZweyet basala)” | 

IV. Here is one in which the townspeople have their cus- 
tomary joke at the simplicity of the country-bred fellahin : 

A fellah once came to Cairo and went into the bazaar. He 
saw there some cakes of gamar ed-din (paste of dried apricots) 
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for sale. He supposed they were cloth; so he said to himself: 
* What a splendid cloak (24687) they will make!” So he asked 
what was the price of one of them. ‘You can have it for a 
guinea.” “Agreed,” he replied, and took four. Then he sewed 
these together and made a cloak out of them. But the first time 
he walked in the sun it melted. 

V. In the next it is the turn of the Syrians: 

There was a Syrian whose name was Homêr (i.e. Ass). But 
his wife laughed at him on account of it, so his friends told 
him to change his name. Accordingly he sold his cow, and 
with the price of it made a great feast for his (male) friends. 
When they had well eaten and drunken he said to them: “I 
have now given up my old name.” Then he asked them what 


his new name should be. “Gash” (Ze, young ass), they replied, 
and as he had drunk much wine he agreed to take it. Then he 
went home and knocked at the door of his house. “Who is 


there?” said his wife. “Gash,” he replied. “Then let Gash 
remain outside, for he will soon become Homár." 

In another version of the story which I have heard, the last 
part of it was as follows: After he had returned home to his 
house his wife wanted him and said: * Homár, come to me!” 
“Hush!” he replied, “I am no longer Homár, but Gash.” But 
she answered: “So you are Gash now; it will not be long before 
you become Homéar.” 

VI. Here is another story which is aimed at the Syrians: 

A Syrian once entered a town where he found himself without 
money. He became very hungry and walked about until he saw 
a cook-shop. He went into it, and sat down, and began to eat 
and drink—bread and meat and vegetables and other things— 
until he was satisfied. Then he said to the owner of the shop: 
“What do you do in this city to those who take what they 
cannot pay for?" “We set them on a donkey," he replied, 
“ with their faces to the tail, and after whitening their faces all 
over, we call all the boys together to follow them through the 
streets.” “I cannot pay for what I have eaten,” said the Syrian. 
So they took him, and brought him before the judge, and he 
was ordered to ride round the town on a donkey with his face to 
the tail, and they collected the boys that they might follow him. 

N 
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There was another Syrian who lived in the town, and as he 
was walking he saw the other Syrian undergoing his punishment. 
“What is this?” he cried; “what have you been doing?” “ Eat- 
ing and drinking and riding (wêkêl, sharib, rakib),” said the 
Syrian, “and nothing to pay!” 

VII. I will now give one of the stories with a moral at the end 
which is so characteristic of Cairene folk-tales: 

There was once an Imam who read every day from the Qoran 
in the mosque. One day he returned to his house and knocked 
at the door. “Who is there?” said his wife. He replied: “I, 
the Imam.” “What do you bring?” “The Qorán," he 
answered. “Go away,” she said. So he went back to the 
mosque. Then he came again to his house and knocked at the 
door. “Who is there?" “I, the Imam.” “What do you 
bring?" “The box” (in which the Qorán is kept) ‘Go 
away," she said. So he went back to the mosque. He came 
again to his house and knocked. “Who is there?" “I, the 
Imam.” ‘ What do you bring?” she asked. “What you please,” 
he replied. “ That is better," said she; “come in!” For man- 
ners are better than learning. 

VIII. A man bought a pomegranate and brought it home for 
supper. But his wife said: * I cannot eat pomegranates without 
a little red pepper.” So her husband went out again to get the 
pepper. On the way he met a friend, and he asked him to 
come in and eat supper with him. His friend said, “I will 
come," and the two together went back to the house and shared 
the pomegranate between them. So the woman got nothing. 
For greedy people lose everything. 

IX. There were two men who sat down and ordered 
something to eat. The one ate dish after dish, and the other 
did the same. After a time the second said to the first: 
* What did your father leave you?" He answered: “ He left 
me land and cattle and sheep and buffaloes and palms and 
servants." They then continued eating, and the first said: 
* What did your father leave you?” And he answered: “Only 
one goat, and he is dead." But the goat could not pay for all the 
dishes the man had eaten. 

X. There was once a lazy man who lay down to sleep under a 
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tree instead of working. A neighbour passed by with manure. 
“Where are you going?” (the sluggard asked). “To manure 
and sow my ground.” “Sleep is better,” said the sluggard. In 
the autumn the sluggard was starving, and asked for bread from 
his neighbour, whose sacks were full of corn. But he answered: 
* He who sleeps in the morning has no corn in the evening." 

XI. There was once a man who went a journey with his son. 
They began to be very hungry, when they saw a house hard by. 
So they went in and asked for something to eat. The son went 
into the kitchen to see it prepared. But there was nothing in the 
house except eggs. He said: “My father does not like eggs,” 
and ate all there were. When he had finished eating, his father 
came and asked for the food. But there was none, for the son 
had eaten it. So the son was beaten, and the father remained 
hungry. 

XII. There are several stories ridiculing the Berberines 
(Nubians) whom the Egyptian considers inferior to himself in 
intelligence. Here is one of them: 

Once an Arab was telling a party of Nubians the story of Abû- 
Zét, how he conquered Tunis and the rest of the world, how 
he fought and overcame everyone and married wives. When 
the night was nearly over and the dawn was near, the Nubian 
said: “Here, you Shékh, tell me, was Abi-Zét a man or a 
woman ?” 

XIII. Here is another : 

Two Nubians were returning home from Cairo. When they 
saw Qubbet el-Hawa (the Shékh’s tomb on the cliff north of 
Assuan) one said to the other: “You owe me twenty paras.” 
“ No,” said the other, “I owe you only half a piastre.” So they 
quarrelled with one another until an Egyptian said to them: 
“ But twenty paras is half a piastre." 

XIV. Perhaps the Egyptians have some ground for their low 
opinion of Nubian intelligence if the following story which I 
heard from one of my Nubian sailors is to be regarded as a 
sample of it: 

There was once a man who stole a date and went home to 
eat it. His mother asked for some of it ; he refused, so she went 
and told of the theft. The neighbours came to take him, but he 
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changed himself into an ox, which they sold. The ox wandered 
up and down the world for seven years; then they slaughtered 
and ate it, and threw away the bones. But the bones laughed at 
them, and joining together became a man again. 

XV. Beast-fables are plentiful, as among all peoples who have 
been tyrannically ruled, and who have found in them a con- 
venient way of satirising their governors. The moral of the 
following is obvious: 

One day the lion was ill. As he is their sultan, all the animals 
came to say how sorry they were, and to hope he would get 
better, with the exception of the fox (abdé’/-husén). Then the 
hyzena approached the lion, and said: * All the animals have 
come to say how sorry they are for your excellency except the 
fox; he has stayed away.” So the lion sent for the fox, and 
asked him why he had not come. The fox answered: “I was 
so vexed to hear of your majesty’s illness that I went about 
seeking some medicine to cure it: that is why I did not come. 
But at last I have heard of a medicine which is an infallible 
cure, and that is the fat of a hyana's tail.” Then he retired from 
the presence of the lion, for he said that he was not honourable 
enough to remain at court. No sooner was he gone than the 
lion bit off the hyzena’s tail. As the hyzena came out without his 
tail, the fox regarded him from a safe place and cried: “ Praised 
be God that the hyæna should sacrifice himself for the sake of 
his majesty !" 

XVI. Here are two more: 

The crow said to his son: “When you see a man stooping 
down (to pick up a stone), get up and fly away.” “But,” said 
his son, * perhaps he already has something in his hand.” “Ah,” 
said the crow, *I see that you are (indeed) my son." 

XVII. One day the crow stole a piece of bread; but it 
was hard. The kite said: ‘‘Moisten it.” He did so, and the 
water carried it away. Another day he stole again a piece of 
bread which was hard. So the kite said: “Moisten it.” But 
the crow answered: * Never again!” (da/ésh). 

I now pass to folk-lore of a more general character. 

In my last paper I mentioned that it is considered unlucky 
to be married in the Mohammedan month Moharrem. This 
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probably has its origin in the name of the month, since there 
Is a popular saying about it: * Moharrem el-harám ” (* Moharrem 
is the forbidden thing”), and hence, as it has been said to me, 
* No one marries or writes during it.” That it should be unlucky 
to write as well as to marry is interesting. 

In the Bulletin de l Institut égyptien, 1891, pp. 250-67, Yacoub 
Artin Pasha has collected the various rhymes that are attached 
to the names of the Coptic months. But there is one about 
Baba (October) which he does not seem to have heard: “ Baba, 
sidd el-bauwaba” (“ Baba, close the gate”). 

If a woman becomes pregnant in the first seven days of the 
month Baramhat (March), the offspring will be deformed or 
otherwise imperfect. 

On the first hot day in the spring they say: “The shepherd 
has sold his clothes.” 

The day before Ramadan (the Mohammedan month of fasting) 
begins, children say : “ Bukra el-wafr, Nitba‘ es-safr” (** To-morrow 
economy; we follow the whistling”). On the last day of 
Ramadan this is changed into: “Bukra el-‘id, Nitba‘ ’s-sa‘id " 
(“To-morrow the feast; we follow the fortunate one”). 

On that afternoon the natives of Upper Egypt visit the tombs 
of their fathers, taking bread, dates, and other food with them, 
some of which they place on a shelf below a small opening 
in the wall of the tomb, and spend the night eating and drink- 
ing among the graves. 

I have heard a variant of the nursery rhyme about the first 
two days of the week which I have quoted in my last paper: 
“Yom el-hadd, ma-qal-shi hadd; yêm el-etnén, qálu etnén" 
(“Sunday no one spoke, Monday two spoke”). 

It is unlucky to begin or finish any work on Wednesday or on 
the morning of Friday. 

According to the Coptic calendar, on the night of January 
17th, *the heaven is opened.” My servant Mustafa's maternal 
grandfather once saw it, and frightened by the light hid himself 
in an inner room. 

It is a common saying that “There are three things: you are 
cold, and cannot sleep; you are hungry, and cannot sleep ; you 
are afraid, and cannot sleep ; and that is the worst of all." 
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The small globe of bubbles on the surface of a cup of coffee, 
usually termed surra, *money-bag," to which I have referred 
in my last paper, is sometimes called sarwa, for the more correct 
sharwa, “a thing bought.” 

When a person sneezes it is proper to say to him: ** Yehámak 
Allah!” (“May God defend you!"). 

Inside the white crow, who must not have any black feathers, 
is a small thing like a filament, of a greenish colour, which 
is found along with the kidney, and when made into shishm 
or ‘‘eye-salve” will cure sore eyes. 

If the lizard has feet, it can kill a scorpion. 

If a cock has five toes, instead of four, on each foot, no 
afrit (spirit) will come near the house. 

You must not allow anyone to look on while you are catching 
fish. If you do so, the fish will be struck by the evil eye, and, 
if taken, will be worthless. 

There used to be human crocodiles on the Nile, who lived 
under the water and stole what they could from the river-banks. 
This human crocodile was called “the bewitched one" (e 
mashir). One of the villagers of Helwan, a generation ago, 
found that his cucumbers were disappearing, so he hid 
himself one night behind the dry durra stalks which protected 
them from the wind and caught a mashiér, who had just 
come out of the water, in the act of taking one. He 
seized him, and in spite of prayers and outcries, began to 
beat him, until the maskúr promised never to steal from his 
capturer again and to prevent any other zasZZr from doing 
so. He kept his promise faithfully from that time forward, 
and, in addition, brought fish which he laid in the garden 
every day. 

I may mention here a curious survival in Upper Egypt, south 
of Luxor, which illustrates the recent date at which the crocodile 
has disappeared from that part of the country. The Egyptian 
crocodile was a nervous creature who greatly disliked noise; 
hence the Nile-sailors never get into the water without shouting, 
and men who work the sZ4adZfs (machines for raising water) 
on the banks, where they were liable to be carried off by 
the crocodiles, still keep up a shrill shout or song while they 
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raise the water. In one or two places the shadüf-song consists 
of words which are not Arabic and are not understood by the 
natives ; they are therefore probably a corrupted form of Coptic. 
From Luxor southward to Assuan, however, in addition to the 
shadüf-song, the shadüfs themselves are furnished with pieces of 
tin from petroleum cases which creak loudly when the machine 
is used. As the object of the tin must have been, like that of 
the song, to keep the crocodiles away, we have in the employ- 
ment a proof that the crocodile did not retreat before the steamers 
southward of the First Cataract until after the introduction of 
petroleum into Upper Egypt. 

As might be expected, where religious beliefs and practices 
are concerned, survivals are numerous enough. I have described 
some of them in an article I contributed to the Contem- 
porary Review for October, 1893, on "'Serpent-worship in 
ancient and modern Egypt,” and other examples will be 
found in my last paper in Folk-lore. As a recent work by 
the late Prof. Samuel Ives Curtiss has drawn special atten- 
tion to the survival of the cult of sacred Trees among the 
Mohammedans and Christians of Syria, I may add here that 
persistent relics of the same old cult are equally to be found 
among the Mohammedan fellahin of Egypt. The gubba or 
‘“‘shékh’s” tomb generally has a tree standing by the side of 
it, just as the sacred tree stood by the side of the chapel of 
the local deity in the Egypt of the Pharaohs. At times the tree 
stands alone, without any reflected sanctity from the shékh and 
his supposed tomb. Thus at Qasr es-Sayyád there is a tamarisk 
under which I have seen a bowl placed with a few grains of 
corn in it by way of offering, while a low wall of uncemented 
stones surrounds the sacred spot. I have often seen rags hanging 
upon some of these trees, though the natives always assure 
me that they have been placed there by the Bedáwin and not by 
the fellahin. 

A little northward of Dirr in Nubia I once fell across an 
interesting instance of the continuity of a cult. A few yards 
to the south of a rock-tomb of the age of the Nineteenth Dynasty 
is a niche in the rock with the remains of a small image of 
the dead man, and a shelf in front of it, cut out of the rock, 
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on which offerings could be placed for his Ka or “double.” 
The offering is still made, and the bowl which I saw there 
containing the durra of the offering varied but little in shape 
from the bowls that were used in the days of Rameses II. 
But in these modern days the offering is made to the “Shékh” 
Isa, who is no other than Jesus. That is to say, the cult must 
have continued without break from the age of the occupant 
of the tomb down to our own time, the only variation being 
in the name of the person to whom it has been addressed. In 
pagan Nubia it was paid to the Xa of the dead Egyptian, in 
Christian Nubia to Christ, and when in the t2th century Nubian 
Christianity was extirpated by Mohammedanism, Christ was 
transformed into a Moslem saint. 7 
A. H. SAYCE. 


THE CURE OF ELF-SHOOTING IN THE NORTH-WEST OF 
IRELAND. 


(Read at Meeting, 21st March, 1906.) 


THE “Cure” of * Elf-shooting,” which I here attempt to describe, 
was practised not long ago both in this part of County Leitrim, 
in Sligo and Cavan, and possibly elsewhere. It is just dying 
out. Still, amongst my fast friends are three Elf-doctors, though 
they are rather the worse for the wear, and have fallen, poor 
men, on evil days if not on evil tongues. 

They fully look what they are. At a glance you would pick 
them out among a thousand as something “uncanny.” They 
are very old, very “weathered” and wrinkled. One is lame; 
another is bent and bowed with years; and all three would 
do without any making up for the husbands of Macbeth's 
witches. Still they are kindly, guileless old souls, and as full 
of information as are invariably the intelligent old. For their 
simplicity and sincerity I have the highest respect. They have 
not the slightest misgiving about the value and efficacy of the 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


VoL. XXXI.] SEPTEMBER, 1920. (No. III. 


CAIRENE AND UPPER EGYPTIAN FOLK-LORE. 
BY Pê H. SAYCE, 


On three previous occasions (Folk-Lore, vii. 3, xi. 4, 
xvii. 2) I have communicated to this Society various 
folk-tales and popular beliefs or superstitions, collected in 
Egypt, under the name of “' Cairene Folk-lore." The name 
was chosen advisedly. With a few exceptions the stories 
were told me either in Cairo or by Cairenes, and most of 
the beliefs and practices I have noted belong to the same 
neighbourhood. Few of them, it will be noticed, come 
from Upper Egypt. 

The same is the case with most of the other collections of 
Egyptian folk-lore, or rather folk-tales, which have been 
hitherto published. Spitta Bey, Yacoub Artin Pasha, and 
Willmore have alike derived all their stories from Cairenes. 
The collection made by Legrain at Luxor and Karnak is 
the only exception to the rule of which I know. Unlike 
the other collectors he resided in Upper Egypt, and his 


work at Karnak brought him into intimate contact with 
VOL. XXXI. M 
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the natives. I too usually spent the winter in Upper Egypt 
on board my dahabia, and in this way came to hear some 
of the stories and be made acquainted with the beliefs and 
customs of the natives of that part of the country. My 
servants, however, were Cairenes, and their folk-lore, 
accordingly, was also Cairene. 

But between Cairene and Upper Egyptian folk-lore a 
broad line must- be drawn. The population of Cairo is 
non-Egyptian; that of Upper Egypt is the purest in 
Egypt. Cairo was the creation of the Arab conquerors 
of Egypt, and the centre of the vast settlements of Arab 
tribes which were intended to garrison and overawe the 
native population. My servant, for example, from whom 
the majority of my stories was derived, belonged to a 
family which still bore the name of Makkawwi, ‘‘ Meccan,” 
their ancestors having originally come from. Mecca and 
having had land given to them at Helwan by one of the 
early Khalifs. 

Cairo, however, is something more than an Arab creation. 
It has been for many centuries the meeting-place of 
Mohammedan cosmopolitanism. It is there that the 
chief university of Mohammedanism, El-Azhar, still carries 
on its old teaching ; in Fatimite days it was the home of 
oriental art and science, and throughout the middle ages 
pilgrims and colonists from all parts of the Mohammedan 
world—China, Persia, Africa or Spain—gathered together 
there. One result of this mixture of races and traditions 
was The Thousand and One Nights. 

The folk-lore of Cairo, therefore, may be coloured by the 
Egyptian atmosphere, but it is not really Egyptian. It 
reflects rather the Arab mind, tinctured and influenced 
by Syria and Persia and even China, but with a distinct 
and characteristic flavour of its own. Many of the Cairene 
stories have an underlying sarcastic humour which reminds 
us of the Parisian gamin. Take, for instance, the story 
of the man with two sons, one of whom was a thief and 
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the other a murderer, who after being sent to school 
became a lawyer and a doctor ; it might have been invented 
in Paris or even London. So, again, with the story of the 
unhappy husband whose ghost came to complain to his 
sons when they buried his wife in the same tomb as himself. 
It is not the kind of story we should expect to find in an 
orthodox Mohammedan country ; still less is it genuinely 
Egyptian in character. 

On the other hand, many of the beliefs and superstitions 
and popular customs or practices which I have recorded 
must be regarded as of purely Egyptian origin; indeed, 
this can be proved in certain cases, as, for example, that of 
the 'arása or “bride,” the sheaf of corn which embodies 
the spirit of the harvest. The Arab settlers in Egypt were 
nomadic; it was not until after they had mixed with the. 
native agricultural population that they themselves became 
agriculturists, and when they did so they naturally adopted 
the customs and superstitions of the fellahin. Wherever a 
custom or belief is attached to the country instead of the 
city we may consider it to be native Egyptian. 

It took many years, in fact, for the Arab intruders to 
fuse with the native population, and to this day the fusion 
even in country districts is far from complete. Thus in 
Helwan the population is still Beduin in type, and it is 
not long since it was considered a disgrace for a native 
of the village to marry a “fellah °” rather than another 
villager. It was some centuries before the fellahin in the 
neighbourhood of Cairo ceased to be Christian; indeed 
the ‘‘ Coptic " population of Old Cairo is still considerable ; 
it was several centuries more before the Coptic language 
became extinct. Dr. Lansing, the American missionary, 
who came to Cairo from Damascus about 1850, once told. 
me that shortly after his arrival he paid a visit to the 
ruins of Memphis and at Bedreshén heard some peasants 
who were working in the fields sing a song the words of 
which were not Arabic. Unfortunately he did not write 
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them down; but some time later when he had begun the 
study of Coptic he found that they must have belonged 
to that language, and accordingly made many efforts 
through his converts to recover them. But it was then 
too late; the generation which had preserved the memory 
of a song that was no longer intelligible had already passed 
away. 

Religion long kept the two races, Arab and Egyptian, 
apart, and when eventually the Christian fellah in the 
neighbourhood of Cairo had become Mohammedan, the 
Mohammedan Arab had become a townsman with a 
townsman's sense of superiority over the country bumpkin. 
Hence the humour of the Cairo folk-tales is directed 
against the fellah because he is a fellah ignorant of the 
ways of the city, and for no other reason. The Arab of 
Cairo, indeed, felt himself the inferior rather than the 
superior of the city Copt : the financial and civil administra- 
tion of the state was practically in Coptic hands, and the 
skilled artizan was almost always a Copt, as he continued 
to be down to the time when I first knew Cairo, what we 
call “ Arab " art being really the art of Christian Egypt. 
I know of no Cairene folk-tales which satirize the Copts 
as such ; Cairene wit is directed against the fellahin, the 
Nubians, the Europeans, and more especially the Turks, 
but not against the Copts. 

The Turk was hated on account of his rapacity, his 
cruelty, and above all, his stupidity. This is the feature 
which is chiefly prominent in the stories in which he figures. 
The sharp-witted Cairene revenged himself upon Turkish 
tyranny by caricaturing him and inventing stories at his 
expense. And the stupidity of the Turk is represented, 
not as the naive stupidity of the ignorant fellah, but as an 
innate and overwhelming stupidity which no amount of 
education would cure. 

The folk-tales of Upper Egypt are of a different class 
altogether. There is nothing of the city in them, and 
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those which I have heard are either attached to the ancient 
monuments of the country or can be shown to go back to 
the traditions and beliefs of ancient Egypt. The golden 
bark of the Sun-god on the sacred lake of Karnak, or the 
heifer which was believed to ascend from the river once a 
year at Sharona on the eve of the festival of the Nile-gods 
are illustrations of the fact. The beliefs and customs of the 
people equally bear witness to the continuity of habit, 
and traditions among the inhabitants of the Sa'id. Near 
Minia the dead are still ferried over the Nile to be buried 
on its eastern bank as they were five thousand years ago, 
and in spite of the fulminations of orthodox Mohammedan- 
ism or the Coptic Patriarch, food is still offered to them, 
and the living, whether Mohammedan or Coptic, hold a 
three days’ festival once a year over their graves. The 
fellah may call himself a Christian or a Mohammedan, 
but at heart he remains a worshipper of Isis and Osiris, or 
rather of the local deities who were disguised under those 
names. It will be seen further on that the doctrine of the 
Ka or “ Double" still lingers among the descendants of 
the subjects of Rameses, and the beliefs connected with 
the afarit or “ spirits" and the mezaiyara or water-witch 
can be traced to an Old Egyptian source. On the other 
hand, the belief in the ghál seems to me to be of Arab 
origin : it belongs to the desert, not to the cultivated soil. 


1. 


“A man had two sons. When they grew up, he saw the 
sons, one was a thief and the other a murderer. He did 
not know what to do. A neighbour said to him: ‘Send 
them to school.’ So to school they went, and the one 


‘became a lawyer and the other a doctor.” 


II. 


“A man of our village (Helwàn is meant) had a wife 
"ho was very niggardly. If her husband or one of his 
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friends asked for anything she said she had not got it. 
If he asked for a piece of bread or a match she beat him 
with her broom. So the poor man had to hide his bread 
under his galabíya (upper garment) and eat by stealth. 
Finally he died. His wife died soon afterwards. Before 
she died she asked her sons to bury her along with her 
husband by his side. They did so. The next night the 
man came to his sons and told them to remove the body. 
' I died,’ he said, ‘in order to escape hell, and now I am 
in hell again.’ ” | 


III. 


" There was a man who married a wife of whom he was 
very fond. But after a while the wife died. Then the 
man wandered away in order to find a country in which 
no one died. So he went from place to place, looking for 
a town where there were no graves. At last he came to 
a town in the Sudan where there were no graves. So he 
remained here, in the house of the shékh. The shékh 
made a feast for him, and first offered him a piece of a 
roasted leg. ' Where is your father?’ asked the man. 
' This is his leg,’ said the shékh, ‘the rest of him is up 
there,’ pointing to a shelf. Then the man learned that 
when anyone fell ill, he was killed and eaten, and that this 
was the reason there were no graves. So in the night he 
ran away back to his own country.” 


IV. 


“There was a man who wanted his mother-in-law to 
die so that he might inherit her property. She had bad 
eyes; so he professed to set up as a doctor who could 
cure disease in the eyes. When his mother-in-law came 
to consult him, he said it was necessary that she should 
put certain plasters over her eyes which he would give her. 
He took some lime (gêr) and laid it upon pieces of cloth, and 
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these he told her to put over the eyes. But when he came 
to remove them, instead of the eyes being destroyed, he 
found them cured. For God is more merciful than man." 


V. 


“ A Turk killed a goose and ordered his cook to prepare 
it for his dinner. While it was being cooked, a judge came 
along and asked for whom it was being cooked. The cook 
said: ‘For the Turk.’ The judge said: ‘I wish to eat 
it: give it to me.’ But the cook replied: ‘ What will the 
Turk say?’ Said the judge: ' Don't trouble: I will see 
to that. Presently the Turk came along and demanded 
the goose. But the cook said: ‘ While it was being cooked, 
it came to life again and flew away.’ Thereupon the 
Turk became very angry and wanted to kill the cook. 
So the cook ran away, with the Turk after him. On the 
road he met a donkey standing and blocking the way. So 
he seized the tail of the donkey in order to pull him out of 
the road, and he pulled so hard that the tail came off in his 
hand. The owner of the donkey wanted to catch and kill 
him, and joined the Turk in pursuit. So he ran on till he 
came to a mosque which he entered, and seeing no other 
means of escape ran up the minaret to the top and then 
flung himself over. Under the minaret three blind beggars 
were sitting. The cook fell on the head of one of them and 
killed him. So the two other beggars joined in the pursuit, 
and the cook ran on till he tumbled over Professor (Ma’allim) 
Mankarios the Copt and accidentally put out his eye. By 
this time all his pursuers had come up with him; they 
seized him and brought him before the judge. First of 
all the owner of the donkey brought his complaint. The 
judge looked at his book and said: ‘ The cook must restore 
the donkey’s tail; therefore let the owner give him the 
donkey until the tail is grown again. And now for my 
fee.’ So the man gave the judge his fee, but preferred 
to keep the donkey. Next one of the blind men demanded 
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justice. So the judge looked again into his book, and said : 
‘According to the divine law (sherr) it is an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth. Therefore one of the blind 
men must mount the minaret and jump down on the cook 
who must sit below. And now for my fee.’ The fee 
was paid, but the blind men refused to ascend the minaret. 
Next came Professor Mankarios. ‘Come here; you can 
read,’ said the judge, ' and see what the divine law says. 
It is an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth, is it not ? ' 
‘ Yes,’ said the Professor. ‘ Then,’ said the judge, ‘ since 
one eye of a true believer is equal to the two eves of a 
Christian, the cook must first pull out your second eye, and 
then you will pull out the cook’s eye. And now for my 
fee.’ The Copt paid the fee and went away. Lastly came 
the Turk. The judge looked at his book and said: ' It 
is written in the Qoran that God the Almighty can raise 
the dead to life; why then should you deny that He can 
have given life to the goose? ' So the Turk after paying 
his fee had to go away without his goose." ! 


VI 


“ There was a judge who had a little son, of whom he was 
very fond. He would never eat unless his son ate with 
him. When the boy was asleep he used to awake him in 
order that they might eat together. When the judge 
went to the court he took ladies with him ; they sat with 
him in the court, and he would ask them what sentence 
he ought to pronounce. His wife heard of this, and one 
day when he came to his house and wanted to eat he told 
her to bring the boy. She said: ‘He is asleep.’ He 
replied: ‘Go and wake him.’ She said: ‘If you wake 
him I will throw him into the cistern (kan£fa)) He went 
and waked him; thereupon his wife took a brick (tiba) 
and threw it into the cistern. The judge thought it was 


1 Told me by Takla Bey. 
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the boy and ran out into the street crying that she had 
killed his son. He ran to the house of her father and said: 
‘I will put her in prison, I will have her put to death.’ 
Then his father-in-law went back with him to his house. 
There he saw his son, awake and well and playing. He 
said: ' What does this mean? ' His wife replied: ' You 
were mad (ganánu) and so you were treated as a fool 
(qalálu).' ” 


VII. 


“ There was a peasant from Upper Egypt who came to 
Cairo to sell his chickens. He sold many and received 
plenty of money. But he was afraid the people might steal 
it from him before the rest of his business was finished. 
So he went to the judge and said to him: ‘ Will you take 
this money and keep it for me until I have finished all my 
business? ' The judge replied: ‘Very good.’ So he 
left the money with him until all his business was finished. 
Then he went to the judge and asked him for his money. 
‘Get away from here!’ cried the judge; ‘ you pig! what 
have I to do with the money of a fellah like you?’ And 
he was driven away from the judge’s house. Then a 
woman saw him crying and lamenting and beating his 
hands. So she asked what was the matter. He told her 
that the judge had taken his money. ‘ What will you 
give me,’ said the woman, ‘if I get it for you?’ “On my 
oath, I will kiss your hand,’ said he. Then she went to 
the judge with a negress and a box which was locked up. 
And she said to him: ' I am going on pilgrimage to the 
Hijaz and am afraid to leave my things in my house. So 
I have packed my jewels in this box and wish you to take 
care of it for me. No one can open it, for I have the key.’ 
The judge said to her: ‘Very good. I too have some 
money which I wish to be safe. Will you pack it up also 
in the box?’ ‘Certainly; give it to me.’ So he gave 
her the money of the fellah, which she gave to the negress 
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to pack up in the box. But there was nothing in the 
box except a few worthless clothes. The negress gave the 
money to the fellah, who began to dance for joy. The 
negress also danced because her mistress had overreached 
the judge. When the judge saw them dancing, he began 
to dance too. And the woman asked him: ‘The fellah 
dances because he has his money, and the negress because 
she has given it to him; but why do you dance?’ ‘ Be- 
cause you have had a laugh at me,' he answered." 


VIII. 


“There was a judge who had a daughter. Many suitors 
wanted to marry her, but he refused them all, for he was 
afraid that they ate unclean meat (harám). There was a 
robber, and when he heard of it he said: ‘I will marry 
her. They asked him: ‘How?’ He answered: ‘You 
will see.” After five or six days he went one night to the 
house of the judge as he was sitting down to eat. The 
judge asked him to eat. He said: ' Never! the food is 
all unclean.’ The judge said: ‘Howso?’ He answered: 
‘Because it has been bought: no one knows whence it 
comes. The judge said: ‘This is the man for my 
daughter’; and accordingly they were married. After 
some time the robber said to the judge: ‘ Your daughter 
is west, but I must be east.’ The judge replied: ‘ Very 
good.’ So the robber went away, leaving his wife behind. 
He went to his village; there he stole a goat and a sheep 
and made a feast on the dyke! After a time his wife 
went to seek him and found him living on the dyke and 
eating his food there. She asked him why he did not live 
in a house? He answered: “Because I do not wish to 
eat anything that is unclean.'? So she lived with her 

1 The gisr or dyke which protects fields and villages from the inunda- 


tion, borders the canals and forms the high-road from one part of the 
country to the other. The robber was thus a “ highwayman.” 


* A play on the words Zarêm, '' unclean,” and 4arámi, “ robber.” 
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husband on the dyke. When the judge came to visit his 
daughter he asked where he should eat. ‘ Here on the 
dyke,’ said the robber. “But where is the food?’ ‘I will 
get it presently,’ he said. So he walked along the road 
and stole a young female buffalo, and brought it back and 
cooked it. The judge said: ‘I cannot eat this: it is 
unclean; its mother is calling for it.’ ‘No,’ said the 
robber (hardmz), “ it is clean, for I did not buy it but stole 
it.” (So he knew that it was not karám in any way.) 
‘Here is half of it for your uncle’s wife.’ Thereupon the 
judge took the half and asked no more questions—as it 
was for his uncle’s wife." 


IX. 


“A Nubian cook came to Cairo and offered his services. 
‘Can you cook?’ ‘ Yes,’ he replied, ‘everything.’ So 
he took the meat and the chicken and the spinach and the 
tomatoes and the egg-plant and cooked them all together 
in the same dish. When the waiter brought it to the 
master of the house he thought it was soup. Then he 
asked for the next course. But there was nothing. So the 
cook was called, and the master said: ‘ Is it not a disgrace 
that you should send all this food to me in this way? ' 
‘Wallah!’ said the Nubian, ‘ Hasan Káshif (the ruler of 
Nubia before its conquest by Mohammed Ali) never ate 
anything like this!’ "' 


x 


A man had a donkey with which he went to town. He 
walked by the side of it, and on the way met another 
man. ‘Peace be to you!’ said he. ‘Peace be to you!’ 
replied the other. Then they began to talk. Presently 
he asked the other: ‘What is your name?’ ‘ Ez-Zür 
(Necessity), he answered. ‘What is yours?’ ‘ El-Haqq 
(Right), he replied. After a little Ez-Zür asked if he 
might ride on the donkey a short distance as he was tired. 
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So he mounted the donkey. When they came near the 
town El-Haqq asked him to dismount. ‘Please let me 
go a little further,’ he replied. El-Haqq consented. 
Then they came to the town and El-Haqq claimed his 
donkey. ‘It is mine,’ said Ez-Zür. El-Haqq appealed 
to the people, but when they heard ' El-Haqq màshi' 
(‘ El-Haqq is walking,’ but literally ‘it is right that he is 
walking ’) they thought the donkey must belong to Ez-Zür. 
So El-Haqq lost his donkey." 


XI. 


“There was a man who had a son. He wanted a cradle 
for him ; so he went to the carpenter and asked him to 
make a cradle, giving him a r£yal (4s.) in advance. As the 
cradle was not brought to him he went again to the car- 
penter, who said: ‘ It is not finished yet; give me a little 
more time.’ Still the cradle did not come, and though he 
paid many visits to the carpenter it remained unfinished. 
The son ceased to be an infant and grew up and became 
a man. He married and had a son of his own. So his 
father said: ' Go to such and such a carpenter and get the 
cradle which I ordered to be made twenty years ago.’ 
The son went to the carpenter and asked him for the 
cradle. But the carpenter said: ‘I cannot bear to be 
hurried: take back your money.’ " 


XII. 


“There was a Coptic priest in Bahgüra who visited a 
parishioner and was offered 'araki. He said: ‘I will take 
a little, but no more.’ As they talked, he sipped it. Then 
the parishioner asked him to drink a little more to the 
health of his wife. This he drank. Then a little more was 
poured out in the name of the son-in-law. So this went 
on until the priest was drunk and had to be lifted on to his 
donkey. As he went home he fell off the donkey into a 
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fountain of water. While he lay there the donkey drank 
its fill. When it left off drinking he said: ‘ Drink again 
to the health of my wife.’ But the donkey would not 
do so. ‘Drink to my son-in-law!’ But the donkey 
still refused. Finally he cried: ' My donkey is a cleverer 
fellow than I am? ”''! 


XIIL? 


‘There was an agriculturist; he had one boy; when 
the boy became big a serpent bit him and he died. When 
he was dead his father had no other (son). As he had 


! Told me by Takla Bey. 

2 Kan fi wahid ragil mezári'; kan “anda wáhid weled; el-weled 
lamma gi kebîr akalü ta'abán umát; lamma mát, abû ma'ndüsh 
rhéro; 'alashán ma'*ndüsh rhéro 'auz yemauwwit et-ta'bán ; 'amillo 
wáhid tüba min hadid ; umishi fil gebel; kullima yilqa wáhid ta'bán 
yemawwitu; wehüwa mashi laga wáhid shékh. Qallo es-shékh: 
“rah fén?"' qallo: ‘‘mashi amawwit kul et-ta'bin"; qallo: 
"'alashané? " qallo: '''alashan mawwat ibni”; qallo: “enta 
meskin” qallo: ''ta'ála wayai." Mishu waya ba'd lamma wassalu 
'andé wáhid marhára. Lamma wassalu 'm-marhára, es-shékh nadah 
‘al’ et-ta‘ban. Lamma gi (e)t-ta‘ban, qallo: ''enta shiribt em-moya 
min el-bahr?"' Qallo: ''aiwa, shiribt etnén noba.” Qallo: ''erga' 
matrak.” Et-ta'bàn riga' fil-matrah beta‘o. Fatu  em-marhára 
umishu lehad wáhid marhára tani. ^ Es-shékh nadah 'ala et-ta‘ban 
elli fim-marhára. Et-ta‘ban gih. Es-shékh qallo: ‘‘enta shiribt 
em-moya min el-bahr?'' Qallo: ''aiwa, ana shiribt wahida marra.”’ 
Qallo: ''erga' fil-matrah betá'tak." Lamma et-ta‘ban riga' fim- 
matrah beta'o, fatu umishu lehad marhára talt ; lamma wassalu ‘and 
em-marhára es-shékh nadah 'ala wáhid ta'bán; yigi wáhid ta'bán 


kebîr biziyada.  Es-shékh sa'al et-ta'bàn;  qallo: ‘‘enta_ shiribt 
em-moya beta‘ el-bahr?’’ Et-ta'ban gallo: ''fih bahr? fi moya?’’ 
Oallo: “aiwa; fi bahr, fi moya.” Qallo: “ana ma'raftish fi bahr, 
fi moya.” Es-shékh qal le-rágil: ‘‘iqla‘ el-hudim min el-hadid ” ; 
qallo: “hatto fil-ar‘d, huma wel-'asáya."  Er-rágil qala“ el-hudim 


min (el)-hadid wehattuhum fil-ard. Es-shékh qallo:  ''dilwaqti 
teshüf."  Es-shékh qal let-ta‘ban: ‘*‘azantak tunfukh fil-hadid.’’ 
Lamma et-ta‘ban nefakh fil-hadid, el-hadid baqa nar hamra. Istanna 
lamma yigi berd; misiku 'l-hadid, laga” torób.  Es-shékh gallo: 
“ya meskin, terüh fên bil-hadid beta'k ? shûf, wahid ta'ban khalaq 
el-hadid kullo torób; izakan kunt enta waya el-hadid, kunt tibqa 
torób; ahsan terawwah bétak.”’ 
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no other (son) he wished to kill the serpent. One made 
for him a brick of iron, and he went into the desert. When- 
ever he found a serpent he killed it; so he walked along 
and met a shékh. The shékh said to him: ‘ Where are 
you going?’ He replied: ‘I am walking and killing 
all the serpents.’ He asked: ‘Why?’ He answered: 
‘ Because it has killed my son.’ (The shékh) said to him: 
‘Poor fellow!’ He said: ' Come with me. They walked 
together until they came to a cave. When they reached 
the cave the shékh called to the serpent. When the 
serpent came he said to it: ‘ Have you drunk of the water 
of the Nile?” He answered: ' Yes, I have drunk twice.’ 
He said to it: ‘Return to your place.’ The serpent 
returned to its place. They left the cave and walked to 
another cave. The shékh called to the serpent which was 
in the cave. The serpent came. The shékh said to it: 
‘Have you drunk the water of the Nile?’ He replied: 
“Yes, I have drunk once.’ He said to it: ‘ Return to your 
place.’ When the serpent had returned to its place they 
passed on and came to a third cave. When they reached 
the cave the shékh called to a serpent; there comes a 
serpent monstrously big. The shékh asked the serpent 
saying: ‘ Have you drunk the water of the Nile?’ The 
serpent answered: ‘Is there a Nile, is there water?’ 
He said to it: ' Yes, there is a Nile, there is water.’ He 
replied: ' I did not know there is a Nile or water.’ The 
shékh said to the man: ‘Strip off the covering of the 
iron’; he added: ‘ Put it on the ground, it and the bar.’ 
The man took off the covering of (the) iron and put both 
on the ground. The shékh said to him: ‘ Now you will 
see.’ The shékh said to the serpent: ‘ You can blow upon 
the iron.’ When the snake blew upon the iron the iron 
became a red fire. They waited till it becomes cold; they 
took the iron (and) found (only) dust. The shékh said to 
him: ‘Poor fellow, where will you go with your iron? 
See, a single serpent has made the iron nothing but dust ; 
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if you had been with the iron you (too) would have become 
dust ; you had better go home.” 

My informant evidently forgot that at the beginning of 
the story he described ‘‘ the bar" of iron as a '' brick." 


XIVA 


“There was a merchant who had two sons ; one of them, 
the elder, married his cousin (uncle’s daughter); the younger 
of them married a white (Turkish) slave. After a little 
while their father divided the property, half of it being 


1 Kan fi wahid ragil tâgir, mukhallif etnên weled ; wâhid minhum el- 
kebîr mitgawwiz bint ‘ammu; el-zerhaiyer minhum mitgawwiz gara bêda. 
Ba'de shwoyya min el-iyyam abühum qassam el-mál, nusso fil-bét 
wenusso fil-lokal. Lamma mát abühum el-zerhaiyer akhad el-okala 
wel-kebir akhad el-bét. El-zerhaiyer “amal et-tágir zê abû ; el-kebir 
dar yiskar wehashshash lamma rahet el-fulüs beta'o. Rigi‘ 'al-bét ; 
yebi'o. Lamma akhá el-zerhaiyer sháf el-dallal yebi‘ha el-bét ishteráh 
bemiyet mahbíüb, ukatab el-bét ‘alashan bint 'ammu. Lamma akháü 
'arif el-bét beism meráto hobb yebi'o. Hiya qalet: ''la! ibn 'ammi 
ishterà 'alashani: shfif enta el-fulüs betá'k; waddétha fên tiskar 
wethashshash lamma da‘eta el-fulüs."  Akhü el-zerhaiyer yigi kûl 
yom fil-bét; yis'al izakan 'auzin haga. Wahid yêm akhfi el-kebir 


gi min barra 'aléha ; '' dilwaqti ana ta'bt, ya bint ammi!"' Qaletlu: 
“tayyib! min ta'b tab Allah 'aléh!" Huwa gi za‘lan; mandüsh 
fulüs, mandüsh hudüm, gi'àn, mandüsh haga. Qal: “ahsan atla, 


fil-gebel wamüt; wahid dab‘ yakulni lagha nimda min ed-dunya’”’; 
wehuwa mashi fil-gebel; laga wáhid sebîl; fi wáhida segara. Qa‘d 
taht es-segara, ufi gébo wáhid rarhif. Talla' er-rarhif min gébo wa'ád 
akal. Ba'd ma 'kal ushirib bass be'ayno: laga arba‘in fidáwi gayyin : 
talla' fóq es-segara. Lamma dakhalu le-marhára qa'dum arba'in. Ba'de 
shwoyya lamma tili'u min el-marhára 'addahum arba'in. Nizil min 
es-segara urah fil-marhára ; fattah el-marhára, laqaha melyána min 
el-fulüs, min el-fodda, umin el-dahab. ‘ Alla el-galabiya betá'o urabat 
ekmám el-galabiya umalaha min ed-dahab; shalha umishi ‘ala béto. 
Lamma wassel el-bét khabat el-báb; lamma khabat el-báb meráto 
qalet: “Min?” Huwa qaleha: “Ana! iptahi qawam." Hiya 
qalet: “Dê di? Khabar ê el-léla? enta gayib ê wayak?’’ Bádén 
hiya nizilet fatahetlu, utili'u ‘ala foq. Nazzal el-galabiya min ‘ala 
raso; qalleha: khodi; ishteri lena lahma uferákh wehamám uqamh.”’ 
Qaletlo: “ min én gibt el-fulis ?’’ Qaleha: “gibtu min ed-dunya.” 
Sabah fi-subh, akhad wáhid muktaf, weakhad rhada, umishi rah taht 
es-segara; ‘ad itrhada ushirib lamma el-fidáwiya güm; lamma 
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the house and half the shop. When the father died the 
younger took the shop and the elder took the house. 
The younger became a merchant like his father; the 
elder went about drinking and smoking hashish until 


khashshu fíl-marhára ‘addahum arba‘in ulamma tili‘u 'adduhum 
arba'in. Huwa nizil min es-segara urah fattah el-marhára, dakhal 
guwa, mala 'm-muktaf min ed-dahab ushálu. Lamma tili' min el- 
marhára qafalha zê ma kan, umishi 'al-bét. Khabat el-bab; meráto 
qalet: “Min?” qalleha: “Ana!” Qaletlo '' Háder!"' Nizilet 
bil-'agl, fatahetlo. Lamma fatahetlo tili‘u ‘ala fóq. Nazzal el-muktaf 
uqa'd. Qallaha: ''Nit'asha." Gabetlo lahma, okhdar, wahamám. 
B'ad ma it'asha urhasal idén qalleha: ''Mafish hina, wáhid kêla.” 
Qaletlo: ''là"! Qaletlo: ''nerüh bêt akhük; negib el-kéla min 
henak.” Qalleha: “Tayyib.” Lamma rahet bêt akh khabatet 
el-bab; qaletluhum: “ana 'auza el-kéla ‘alashan nikayyil shwoyet 
qamh.” Er-ragil galleha: “Tayyib.” Qalleha: "''akhfya gi?" 
Qaletlo: “aiwa.” Huwa qal limráto ''iddil'ha el-kéla, weddil-’ha 
shwoyet akl 'alashanhum." Iddéthum wáhida sultaniya melyána 
min et-tabikh u etnén rarhif 'ésh. Lamma gat tiddileha el-kéla 
dahnet el-kéla bil-'asal 'alashan teshüf yekayyilu é. Akhadet el-kéla 
werahet fil-bét. Lamma kailu el-fulüs, el-fulüs lizqa fil qa'r el-kéla. 
Lamma waddet el-kéla marat akhfi shafet el-kéla, laqet el-fulus lazqa 
fil-kéla. Qaletlegózha: ''shüf, di müsh rhalla; difulüs!'' Qalleha: 
“ezê?” Qaletlo: “ana hottet “asal fil-kéla ‘alashan ashüf huma 
yekayyilu é; laqet 'ashera gine lezqin fil-kéla: lazim terüh ‘and 
akhük; teshüf huwa gab el-fulüs min én; lazim tegib zéo." Sabah 
fis-subh bedri; rah ‘and akháü; qallu: ''neharek sayyid!” Qa‘d 
lamma shiribu qahwa sawa; ba‘d ma shiribu el-qahwa sa'al qallu: 
'* Ya khûya, enta gibt el-fulüs min ên ? ” Qallu : '' Tayyib; dilwaqti 
awarrîlak.” Qallu: “Rûh, khad muqtaf uta'ala." Lamma gi 
khadû ba'dehum wetili‘u fil-gebel. Lamma wassalu ‘and es-segara 
qa'adu. Ba'de shwoyya el-fidawiya güm; lamma shafuhum tili'u 
fóq es-segara; wehuma dakhelin em-marhára; 'adduhum arba‘in ; 
lamma tili'u ‘adduhum arba'in. Ba'dma rahu ba‘id nizilu min es-segara, 
werahu fattahu em-marhára, u dakhalu guwa u malu kil wáhid em- 
muqtaf beta‘o. Lamma malau em-magatif shalà uqafalu em-marhára. 
zé ma kan, utannu mashin lamma wassalu 'ala el-bét. Lamma wassalu 
el-bét el-kebir qal lakhû: “ Yakhüya, biziyáda ‘aléna; matrohshi 
tani noba.” Qalu: ‘‘tayyib!’’ Lamma rawwah el-bet 'mráto 
qaletlo: “lazim terüh tegib teláta noba zê akhók." Qalleha: 
“Tayyib!” Lamma sabah fis-subh sahi bedri ketir khad em-muqtaf 
utanna måshi wâhido lamma gi ‘and es-segara ; lamma shâf el-fidawiya 
gayyîn tili“ fóq es-segara, wehuma dakhalu em-marhêra, we 'adduhum 
arba‘in; we huma tila‘in, we'adduhum arba'in. Ba'd ma mishu 
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his money was gone. He returned to the house; he 
sells it. When his younger brother saw the auctioneer 
selling the house he bought it for a hundred mahbubs, but 
the house was inscribed in his cousin’s name. When 


nizil min es-segara werah fattah em-marhêra ; rah kabash, mala 
em-muqtaf min ed-dahab: memsikshi bimsawwiya zê akhü. Ba‘d 
ma shal em-muqtaf uqafal el-báb zé ma kan; ba'd ma huwa rah 
rig'u el-fedawiya, lagu ed-dahab rayyih minhum. Qalu: '' Yulád! 
fi nas ya'rifu em-matrah beta‘na; lazim wáhid minna yistanna hina ; 
yeshüf min ya'rif em-matrah betá'na."  Es-shékh betá'hum qalluhum : 
“ana astanna." Qalulu: “Tayyib! enta tistanna wihna nisrah."' 
Lamma tani sabah fis-subh akhad em-muqtaf bedri utanna mashi 
'al-gebel. Lamma wassal lihad es-segara qa'd. Lamma gam el- 
fedawiya ma‘adduhumsh ze el-'áda. Ba‘d ma tili'u min el-marhára 
huwa akhad el-muq'taf uba'dén rah ffl-marhara. Lamma dakhal 
el-fidáwi rah misku. Qallo: “Enta tigi tisraq el-fulüs beta‘na ?’’ 
uqata'o hettet hetta. Lamma rig'u el-fidáwiya, qalulu: “ Malqetshi 
elli ya‘rif em-matrah beta'na?" Qalluhum: '' Aho fil-muqtaf hettet 
hetta.” Akhd fil-marhrib rah sa’al ‘aléh fil-bét : qalülu: '' magash ! '' 
Fil-‘asha rah sa’al ‘aléh: qalülu: ‘‘ magash!’’ Akhû 'arafel-fidawiya 
mawwatü. Sabah fis-subh bedri, tanna mashi il’ el-gebel. Lamma 
wassal lihad es-segara qa'd. Lamma shafhum min bo'd tili' fóq es- 
segara. Lamma dakhalu em-marhára 'adduhum arba‘in, lamma tili'u 
'adduhum arba'in. Lamma rahu ba'id nizil min es-segara urah fattah 
em-marhára. Dakhal guwa, laqa akhü bil-muqtaf: shálu uqafal em- 
marhára zé ma kan, ukhad akhü utannu mashi il' el-bét. Lamma 
dakhal fil-bét qal limráto ümrat akhi: ‘‘ mahaddish yeza'q." Rah 
gab wahib mezayin shater, es-shékh betá' em-mezéyenin; iddálu 
‘ashera mahbüb, uqallo yekhayyat kul wahida hetta betá'o. Lamma 
khayyeto sabahu fis-subh ; galu: “di mát." Ba‘d ma dafanü huwa 
qa'd fil-ókala we'amal et-tágir bidal akhu, umitgawwiz 'mrat akhü 
ukhallahum letnén 'ádin waya ba'd.—Yirga' kalámna lil-fidawtya. 
Lamma gám wedakhalu fil-marháyir malaqush em-muqtaf wala er- 
ragil : qalu : “ lazim fî nas 'lli 'arifin em-matrah betá'/na ; lazim nenzil 
fil-bilád wenisa'al 'alashan na'rif min misik er-rágil.'" Es-shékh betá- 
‘hum qaliuhum : '' ruhu entum min hina weana anzil min hina; lamma 
nizil fi beled bender dár webuss min hina umin hina, lamma laqa wáhid 
mezayyin nadif." Rah dakhal ftl-dokkan beta” 'm-mezayyin; em- 
mezayyin sa'alu, qallu: ''terid tesullah ? ” qallo: “aiwa,” Shal 
el-‘amma min ‘ala raso wehalaqraso. Ba‘de ma khallas 'auz yesullah-lu 
daqnu: er-rágil darab em-mezayyin wáhid kaff; em-mezayyin qallo 
“' álashané ? " qallo: “aiwa, di wahid yêm wedi wahid yêm.”  Qallo: 
"tayyib." Hat ido fi gébu widdálo mit mahbüb. Lamma rigu‘ 
kuluhum ila em-marhára sa'alü;  qalülu: ‘‘ malqetshi elli misik 
N 
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his elder brother knew that the house was in the name 
of his wife he desired to sell it. She said: ‘No, my 
cousin has bought it for me; look after your own money ; 
you have taken it where you drink and smoke hashish 
until it all disappears.’ His brother, the younger, goes 
every day to the house: he asks if they want anything. 


er-ragil!’’ Qalluhum: ‘“ba‘dén!’’ Sabehu fis-subh tani yêm; 
huma sarahu wehuwa akhad mit mahbüb fi gébo, wenizil fil-beled: 
Lamma rah ‘and em-mezayyin, em-mezayyin qallo : ‘‘ ahlan wesahlan !’’ 
ugablu qahwa. Ba'dma shirib el qahwa qallu: ‘‘terid tesullah 
daqnak?'' Qallu: “aiwa.” Bad ma sullah daqnu iddálu mit 
mahbüb, uqallu: “Ê akhi? mafish wáhid gab wahid 'andukum 
mekassar hettet-hetta ? ”” Qallu: “aiwa! fi wahid “andina, tágir 
beta’ zêt, gab akhüà kida.” Qallu: "'taiyyib; 'amal ma'rüf we 
warrini." Qallu: ‘‘taiyyib! emshi wayáya." Fidilum mashin 
lamma wassalu ‘and el-ókala. Qallu: “ di yistanna fil-wish." Qallo: 
"taiyyib." Er-ragil rah gab etnén ballási melyan’ min zêt min el- 
kuwayyis, urah fil-dkala; laga qa'id; qallu: ‘‘ es-salam ‘alékum ! "' 
Qallo: '''alékum es-salam!’’ Qallo: '' Ez-zét, el-kuwayyis, beyiswa 
kam 'andukum? " Qallu: ''yiswa arba'tn qersh, wez-zét et-tani 
yiswa telatin." Qallu: “la, di zet kuwayyis." Lamma shaf ez-zet, 
inbasset wakhadu ; wadda fi bêto we'amal rhada weakal, huwa wel- 
fidàwi. Ba'de makal rikib weriga‘ il’ el-marhára; qallu rufaqato 
in laqa elli “arif em-matrah ... “ lakin 'auz ahottukum fil-balalis.”’ 
Qalülu: ''taiyyib." ...ukûl wáhid yakhod es-siláh betá'o wayáh, 
welamma armis le-kül wáhid lazim tekunu sahín 'alashán temawwatü, 
wenakhod el-fulüs betá'/na." Qalulu: ''taiyyib." Hat kûl wáhid 
fi wahid ballas uyehammelhum ‘al’ el-gimál, utannu mashi il’ el-beled. 
Lamma wassal il’ el-ókala qal: ‘‘es-salam 'alékum!"' Qallu: 
‘“ 'alékum es-salàm 1" Qallu: “enta gibte zêt ? " Qalu: “aiwa.” 
Qallu: ''taiyyib; yallah, waddi fil-bét." Lamma wadduhum fil-bét 
wedakhkhalhum guwa 'amillu 'asha “azîm. Ba‘d ma yit'ashu er-rágil 
nam. Lamma dakhal guwa sâhib el-bét, mráto qaletlo: “ya ibn 
ammi, lazim neshüf fi ê fil-balalis; yimkin er-rigála el-fedawiya elli 
kont tekallim 'aléhum, yimkin huma." Qalleha: ''taiyyib, ya bint 
ammi!" Misiku 'asáya-hadtd weyidrobu el-ba'ási; er-rágil el't fil-ba!ási 


yekallim: “ ana sahi!” Misiku, yemawwatu. Lamma mawwathum 
kûluhum qaletlo: ''er-rágil ellî barra naim?" Qalleha: “aiwa.” 
Qaletlu: “ruh mawwatû radkhar!’’ Bad ma mawwathum kiluhum 


hammelhum ‘ala el-gimál urah ramahum fil-bahr. Ba'd ma ramahum 
akhad el-gimál werah shal em-mál min em-marhára. | 

(I represent ghain by rh rather than gh, since it approximates in sound 
more to rh than to gh in Cairene Arabic.) 
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One day the elder brother came to his wife from abroad : 
‘Now I am tired, O my cousin!’ She replied: ‘ Well, 
as to the tiredness, God forgive it!’ He became vexed ; 
he had no money, no clothes, was hungry, had nothing. 
He said: ‘ I had better go into the desert and die ; a hyena 
will eat me until I vanish from the world.’ So he walks 
in the desert: he found a fountain where was a tree. He 
sat down under the tree and in his pocket was a loaf of 
bread. He took the loaf from his pocket and began to 
eat. After he had eaten and drunk he looked with his 
eye; it came across forty brigands coming along; he 
climbed up the tree. When they entered the cave forty 
sat down. Presently when they had left the cave he 
counted forty of them. He descended from the tree and 
went to the cave; he examined the cave; he found it 
full of money, of silver and of gold. He lifted up his 
galabiya (outer garment) and tied the sleeves of the galabiya 
together and filled it with the gold; he carried it away 
and went towards his house. When he reached the house 
he knocked at the door; when he knocked at the door 
his wife said: ‘Who is it?’ He replied: ‘I! open at 
once.’ She said: ' What is this? what is the matter 
to-night? what are you bringing with you?’ Then she 
came down and opened (the door) for him, and they went 
upstairs. He took down the galabiya from the top of his 
head; he said to her: ‘ Take (this) ; buy for us some meat 
and chickens and corn.’ She said to him: ‘ Where have 
you got.the money from? ’. He answered: ‘I have got 
it from the world.’ He arose in the morning, took a basket 
and took (food for) lunch and walked to under the tree. 
He went on eating the lunch and drinking until the brigands 
came. When they had entered the cave he counted forty 
of them and when they came out he counted forty of them. 
He descended from the tree and went to examine the cave ; 
he went inside, filled the basket with the gold and carried 
it away. When he left the cave he shut it up as before, 
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and walked to the house. He knocked at the door; his 
wife said: ‘Who is it?’ He replied: ‘I!’ She 
answered: ‘All right!’ She came down hastily (and) 
opened (the door) for him. When she had opened it for 
him they went upstairs. He laid down the basket and sat 
down. He said to her: ' Let us have dinner.’ She brought 
him meat, vegetables and pigeons. When he had dined 
and washed the hands he said to her: ‘ There is not even 
a small measure here ' (the &ê/a holds only the twelfth part 
of an ardeb). She replied: ‘No!’ She said to him:'I will 
go to your brother's house; we will get the measure from 
there.' He answered: ‘ Very good.’ When she went to 
his brother’s house she knocked at the door; she said to 
them: ‘I want the measure because we are measuring 
a little wheat.’ The man replied: ' All right.’ He said 
to her: ‘Is my brother come?’ She answered: ‘ Yes.’ 
He said to his wife: ‘ Give her the measure and give her a 
little food for their sakes.’ She gave them a bason full of 
cooked food and two loaves of bread. When she had gone 
and given her the measure she smeared the measure with 
honey in order to discover what they are measuring. 
(The other woman) took the measure and went home. 
When they measured the money, the money stuck to the 
bottom of the measure. When she brought back the 
measure his brother’s wife looked at the measure; she 
found the money sticking to the measure. She said to her 
husband : ' See, this is not corn ; it's money!’ He replied: 
‘How so?’ She answered: ‘I put honey in the measure 
in order to see what they are measuring;. I have found 
ten pounds sticking to the measure. You must go to your 
brother and see where he has got the money from; you 
must get some like him.’ He rose in the morning early ; 
he went to his brother. He said to him: ‘ Good morning |” 
He sat down while they drank coffee together; when they 
had drunk the coffee he asked, saying: ‘My brother, 
where have you got the money from?’ He replied: 
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* Well, now I will show you.’ He (further) said to him: 
‘Go, take a basket, and come. When he was come they 
took it together and went into the desert. When they 
were arrived at the tree they sat down. After a little the 
brigands came; when they saw them they climbed up the 
tree, and the brigands entered the cave. They counted forty 
of them ; when they came out they counted forty of them. 
After they (the brigands) had departed some distance they 
descended from the tree and proceeded to examine the 
cave, and entered within it and each of them filed his 
basket. When they had filled the baskets they carried it 
away and closed the cave as before and continued walking 
until they arrived home. When they reached the house 
the elder said to his brother: ' My brother, there is more 
than enough for us; don't go again.’ He replied: ' Very 
good.' When he went home his wife said to him: ' You 
must go and get (the money) three times like your brother.' 
He replied: ' Very well! When he rose in the morning, 
waking very early, he took the basket and continued walking 
alone until he came to the tree; when he saw the brigands 
coming he climbed up the tree, and they entered the cave 
and he counted forty of them, and on coming out he counted 
forty of them. After they were departed he descended 
from the tree and went to examine the cave; he went 
grasping (the money); he filed the basket with the 
gold; he did not take (it) in moderation like his brother. 
After he had carried away the basket and closed the door 
(of the cave) as before, after he was gone, the brigands 
returned; they found the gold gone from them. They 
said: ' Boys, there are people who know our place; one 
of us must remain here and see who it is that knows our 
place. Their shékh said to them: ‘ I will remain.’ They 
answered: ‘Good! you shall remain and we will go after 
our business.’ When (the younger brother) rose again in 
the morning he took the basket early and proceeded to 
walk to the desert. When he got as far as the tree he sat 
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down. When the brigands came he did not count them 
as usual. After they had left the cave he took the basket 
and then went into the cave. When he entered the brigand 
ran and caught him. He said to him: ‘Do you come to 
steal our money?’ and he cut him into pieces. When 
the brigands were returned they said to him: ‘ Have you 
caught the fellow who knows our place. He replied: 
“Here are the pieces in the basket!’ His brother in the 
evening went and asked after him at the house; they 
replied: ‘He is not come back!’ At supper-time he 
went to ask after him (again); they replied: ‘ He is not 
come back!’ His brother then knew that the brigands 
had killed him. He rose in the morning early, and pro- 
ceeded to walk to the desert. When he got as far as the 
tree he sat down. When he saw them from afar he climbed 
up the tree. When they had entered the cave he counted 
forty of them, when they came out he counted forty of 
them. When they had gone to a distance he came down 
from the tree and went to examine the cave. He entered 
inside it; he found his brother with the basket. He 
carried it away and closed the cave as before, and took 
his brother and proceeded to walk to the house. When 
he entered the house he said to his wife and the wife of 
his brother: ‘Let no one utter cries of grief... He went 
and got a clever barber, the shékh of the barbers; he 
gave him ten mahbubs and told him to sew together each 
of the pieces of the body. When he had sewed it they 
rose in the morning and said: ‘ This fellow is dead.’ After: 
they had buried him he (the elder brother) sat in the shop 
and acted as merchant in the place of his brother, and 
married his brother's wife and the two lived in the 
usual way with one another. Our story returns to the 
brigands. | 
' When they had come and entered the cave they found 
neither the basket nor the man ; they said: ‘ There must 
be people who are acquainted with our place; we must 
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go into the villages and put questions in order to know 
who has taken the man.’ Their shékh replied: ‘Do you 
go this way and I will go down another way; when we go 
‘down into a town go round and look about here and there 
until one has found a clean barber.’ (One of the brigands) 
went and entered the barber’s shop ; the barber asked him, 
saying: ‘Do you want a shave? ' He replied: ‘ Yes.’ 
(The barber) took the turban from his head and shaved 
his head. After he had finished he wanted to shave his 
beard; the man struck the barber a blow; the barber 
said: ‘Why?’ He answered: ‘ Yes, this for one day 
and the other (the beard) for another day.’ He replied. 
“Very well.’ (The brigand, put his hand into his pocket 
and gave him a hundred mahbubs. When they had all 
returned to the cave they asked him, saying: ‘ Have you 
found the fellow who took the man? ' He replied: ‘ Wait 
awhile!’ They rose in the morning next day; they went 
off on their business and he took a hundred mahbubs in 
his pocket and went down into the village. When he came 
to the barber’s the barber said to him: ‘ How do you do?’ 
and brought him coffee. After he had drunk the coffee 
he said to him: ' Do you wish your beard to be shaved ? ' 
He replied: ' Yes.’ After he had shaved his beard (the 
brigand) gave him a hundred mahbubs and said to him : 
‘What, my brother? Has no one brought to you one 
“who has been cut to pieces?’ He replied: ‘ Yes, there is 
one here, an oil-merchant, who brought his brother in that 
condition. He said to him: ‘Good! please show him to 
me. He replied: ‘Good! come with me.’ They con- 
tinued walking until they arrived at the shop. He said 
to him: ‘The fellow is standing in front of you.’ He 
replied: ‘Good!’ The man went and ‘got two jars full 
of the finest oil and went into the shop; he found the 
owner sitting; he said to him: ' Peace be to you!’ He 
replied: ‘To you be peace!’ He said to him: “The best 
oil, how much is it with you?’ He replied: ‘ The price 
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is forty piastres, but the other oil is worth only thirty.’ 
He said to him: ' No, this oil is first-class!’ When he 
saw the oil, he was pleased and took it; he carried it into 
his house and prepared lunch and ate, he and the brigand. 
After he had eaten (the brigand) rode back to the cave; his 
companions asked him if he had found the fellow who 
knows (their) place. [He replied: ‘Yes.’ The shékh 
said to them: ‘ We must go down into the village and have 
our revenge on the thief], but I want to put you into the 
jàrs. They said to him: ‘Good.’ [So he put them into 
the jars and ordered that] ‘ each should take his weapon 
with him, and when I give the signal? to each you must 
be awake in order to kill the man, and we will recover our 
money.’ They said to him: ‘All right!’ He put each 
of them into a jar and loaded them on the camels, and 
proceeded to go to the village. When he reached the shop 
he said: ‘Peace be to you!’ (The shopman) replied : 
‘To you be peace!’ He added: ‘ Have you brought some 
oil?’ He said to him : ‘ Yes.’ He replied: ‘Good! go and 
carry it into the house.’ When he had carried them into the 
house and had introduced them into it, he made for him a 
sumptuous dinner. After they had dined the brigand 
slept. When the owner of the house came in to the women’s 
apartment his wife said to him: ‘ My cousin, we must 
see what is in the jars: perhaps the brigands about whom 
you were talking, perhaps it is they.’ He said to her: “All 
right, my cousin!’ They took an iron rod and struck the 
jar; the man who was in the jar cries out: ‘Iam awake!’ 
They seized him, they killed him. When all of them were 
killed the woman said to him: ‘ Is the man who is outside 
asleep?’ He answered: ‘ Yes.’ She said to him: ‘Go 
and kill him also!’ After he had killed them all he loaded 


1 This must be the general sense of the verb, a derivative from which 
is ramás, a word used by the Nile sailors to denote a raft on which 
pottery used to be floated and rowed down the Nile from the village of 
Ballas. It has no connection with the verb ramas, “ to wink." 
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them on the camels and went and threw them into the Nile. 
After he had thrown them he took the camels and went 
and carried away the treasure from the cave." 

It will be observed that the story of Ali Baba and the 
Forty Thieves has been tacked on to the story of the two 
brothers. Or does the version recounted to me represent 
an earlier form of that in the Arabian Nights? Unfortun- 
ately the narrator forgot the crucial point of the story, 
where the brigand chief would have first promised to bring 
some more “' first-class '' oil to the merchant and then have 
told his companions to provide forty ballasis or jars— 
so called from their being made at Ballas—inside which 
they were to be concealed. 


CUSTOMS AND BELIEFS. 


The Cairenes say : 


‘Shami shümi ; “A Syrian is unlucky ; 
Masri harámi ; an Egyptian a thief ; 
Kilab er-Rûmi ; dogs are the Greeks ; 
Iskanderi kilêb el- Alexandrians are dogs of 

hawami.”’ the rover." 


Children say on a festival : 


“ Yêm el-waqfa “ Eve of the festival 
Nitbakh shaafa ; we will cook a potsherd ; 
Yom el-'id the day of the feast 
Min bakht sa'id." is happy in luck." 


Said of the shih or “ wormwood " (Artemisia maritima) 
which is used for putting into clothes and rugs in order to 
keep insects away : 


“ Esh-shih “ Wormwood 
fil-bét malih.” is salt in the house.” 


The shih is believed in Upper Egypt to keep serpents out 
of a house. 
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When the new moon is first seen they say : 


“ Hill hilalak, “ Loosen thy crescent, 
Shahr mubárak | blessed month ! 
Khérak 'aléna ! Thy blessing be on us, 
Sharrak taht rigléna !” thine evil under our feet ! ” 


Children call mushrooms “ crows’ bread." 

The marching order of troops was imitated from that 
of the wild geese of ‘Iraq (Babylonia) who also always 
appoint a sentinel to keep watch at night. 

“When Adam was created he did not know what the 
time was and therefore when he ought to say his prayers. 
Accordingly he asked God to let him know the time. So 
God made the cock in order that it might crow ” (yiddan ; 
from the same verb come mueddin, “the summoner to 
prayer," and mddna, “' minaret," from whence the call to 
prayer is made). 

“When Adam was on the mountain God showed him 
bread in the plain below. Instead of waiting till the bread 
should come to him Adam ran after it; hence it has been 
necessary ever since to run after bread, grinding the corn 
and kneading the flour until it is made." 

“ Joseph saw himself in a glass looking young and 
beautiful, and said: ' If I were a Mamlûk my price would 
be so high that no one could buy me.’ Hence it was that 
God allowed him to be sold as a slave.” 

On the eve of the Lesser Feast (Bairam) after Ramadan 
and on that of the Greater Feast meat is bought for “ the 
supper of the dead ” (‘‘ ‘asha el-mayyitin ”), though eaten 
by the purchasers, and on the eve of the Greater Feast 
bread and dates also are taken to the tombs and left there, 
after which the offerers return home and kill a sheep, the 
rich giving food to the poor. I gather that though this 
custom has been observed until recently in the villages 
round about Cairo it was unknown in Cairo itself. 

On Shemm en-Nesim, the great national festival of Egypt 
which has come down from Pharaonic days, the boys club 
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together and take a felucca in which they pass the day 
on the river. Each brings some flowers as a symbol 
of spring, which they tie in a bunch to the bow of the 
boat. | 
The Saturday before Shemm en-Nesim is called Sebet 
en-Nür (‘‘ Saturday of Light ") when eggs painted various 
colours are eaten. The boys say: ''If you don't eat an 
egg, your eye will swell." The eve of Shemm en-Nesim 
corresponds to the Christian Easter Eve. 

The Copts believe that ostrich eggs are hung up in their 
churches to remind them that as the eggs are hung on high, 
so should their souls be lifted up towards God. Originally, 
they say, they were hung up as symbols of the resurrection. 

“The Mohammedans were called to Egypt by the Copts 
who were oppresséd by the Greeks. When the Greeks eat, 
the Copts had to sit supporting the food-tray on the top 
of their heads, and the Greeks after the meal wiped their 
fingers on the beards of the Copts. Hence the towel which 
the Coptic priests still wear over their right shoulders, and 
which they used in order to prevent their beards from being 
defiled.” 

In Cairo they say : 

“ Qibti Asyûti, Muslim Nemrussi, Yahudi Morhébi,— 
el-merkeb tirhraq," “A Copt of Asyut, a Mohammedan 
from Nemrûs, a Jew from Western Africa—and the vessel 
will sink."  Nemrûs is the crockery quarter of the Cairo 
bazaars whose inhabitants are considered particularly sly 
and untrustworthy. 

In Alexandria the paviors are Sicilians mixed with a few 
natives-who have intermarried with them and adopted the 
Sicilian language and European clothes. They live as a 
separate community in the Place de la Baie, without 
religion and having their wives in common. Hence the 
children have no special parents. When Alexandria was 
bombarded in 1882 they defended themselves successfully 
from the mob. 
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In Upper Egypt the women believe that yeast is spoiled 
if the sun “ sees ” it or a cat smells it. 

In Upper Egypt the full moon is called “' el-gar el-hanni," 
“the kindly neighbour." 

In Upper Egypt it is believed that if salt is exposed to the 
air a lizard will walk over it and spoil it. 

The natives of the First Cataract eat all kinds of fish 
except the qarmát, which they will not touch. The qarmát 
is one of the Siluridae with dorsal and posterior fins and 
resembles a '' cat-fish." 

In Upper Egypt if a child dies before it is three or four 
years of age it is said that “ its garfna has taken it." In 
the Sahidic dialects of Upper Egypt garina, which is the 
Arabic qarína, “a female colleague," has the sense of “a 
double," or more literally, ‘‘ likeness’’; hence the belief 
must be a survival of the old Egyptian belief in the ka or 
" double." Compare what I have said on this subject 
in Folk-Lore, xvii. 2 (June, 1906), p. 200. At Cairo in the 
time of the Arabi troubles, when the statues of Ibrahim 
Pasha and of the four lions at the two ends of the Bridge 
were taken down and sent to the Bulaq Museum, a hole was 
first made in the breast of each of them in order to “ let out 
the spirit," that is, the ka of ancient Egypt. 

In Upper Egypt to each person, and more especially to 
twins, his or her “' garîna ” is attached. To protect oneself 
from the garina, who might otherwise carry one off from 
this world, charms, wrapped up in leather, are employed, 
which must be written by boys under twelve years of age. 

In Nubia, and until recently also in Upper Egypt, after 
a marriage the bride and bridegroom go to the Nile, fill 
their mouths with water and squirt it in one another’s 
faces. The one who is hit first will be the most fortunate 
in life. The idea goes back to the days when the Nile was 
a divinity. 

In Upper Egypt phalli are still hung up to protect the 
melons and sugar-cane. 
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Throughout the country, and more especially in the 
neighbourhood of Cairo, at the time of harvest, the last 
sheaf, called el-'arása, ‘‘ the bride," is carried to the village 
separately in a sort of procession with shouts of joy. Its 
name carries us back to Pharaonic times and “' the bride of 
the Nile." A precisely similar custom is still observed at 
Charlton in Oxfordshire, where the image of ‘‘ Our Lady ”’ 
is dressed up in flowers and after being paraded through 
the village placed on the rood-screen of the church. 

In remote villages in Egypt the fellahin on New Year's 
day still go in procession with Abu Nerüs or '' Father 
Christmas," who wears a long beard and rides a donkey, 
demanding imaginary taxes and debts at the houses on 
the way. | 

Near Asyut is a monastery with land dedicated to S. 
George. A man once stole the carrots growing in it, but 
after eating he found that his stomach was distended and 
that the carrots lay in it in a heap. Nothing alleviated 
his pains till he asked pardon of S. George. The Saint 
told him that if the lessee of the land forgave him he would 
do the same ; the lessee consented and the man was cured. 

In Southern Egypt the shifts of the workers at the 
shadüf are timed by a sun-dial made of a stick or reed with 
three notches, upon which the shadow of the sun falls when 
it is fixed to the shadüf. In Central Egypt a jar filled with 
water is used; when all the water has dripped out of the 
jar through a small hole the man's shift is ended. Further 
north, in the neighbourhood of Cairo, the land is (or was) 
divided into small basins ; when one of these was filled with 
water the man's shift was terminated. 

Among the Copts of the Delta, if a child were ill, the 
mother, however rich, would put on a beggar's dress and 
go out begging, the money so received being devoted to the 
cure of the child. The same custom is described by 
Ohnefalsch-Richter (Griechische Sitten und Gebraiiche 
auf Cypern, p. 326) as in use in Cyprus : if a child cannot 
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walk the mother puts him into a basket and begs for food 
which is supposed to strengthen him. 

The hyaena is fond of water-melons; but he first taps 
them with his paws to see whether they are ripe or not. 

If the children take after the mother, the father loves the 
mother ; if they take after the father, it is the mother who 
loves the father. 

In 1906 when my dahabia was leaving the village of 
Gharb Assuan, north of Assuan, with a Nubian captain 
and crew, the captain’s mother threw water with her 
hands several times over the side of the boat, saying 
each time: “MA Salama kullokum ! " (“Good luck, all 
of you! ”). | 

My Cairene servant, Mustafa Ali, told me that his father 
was once returning home after dark from his daughter's 
house on the north side of Helwán to his own house on the 
south side of the village, when he found the lane blocked 
by a man who straddled across it from wall to wall. He 
drew out his knife and threatened to cut the man's foot off 
if it were not withdrawn. Thereupon it was withdrawn, 
but only for two foot-breadths; so he knew that the man 
was an afrit (spirit). But being an upright man he squeezed 
through between the foot and the wall without fear and 
therefore without injury. 

One of my sailors (Mohammed Radab from Gharb 
Assuan) lost the sight of his right eye about five years 
before he told me the story (in 1905) in the following way. 
He saw a large serpent and struck it with his mattock, 
cutting it in two. As he did so, the snake blew poison 
into his eye; for the next two or three days it wept con- 
tinuously and then became blind. 

Mr. G. D. Hornblower has informed me that he found an 
acacia in a village near the Pyramids full of iron nails, and 
was told that they were driven into it in order to propitiate 
the sukkán es-sont, “the inhabitants of the acacia." Also 
that an okht or “ daughter" accompanies every person 
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from birth to death and survives after death. Here we 
have the North Egyptian equivalent of the South Egyptian 
garina, the ka of ancient Egypt. 

Mr. Hornblower also informed me that he was told by a 
native that ‘Ali possessed a sword called Zul-fiqar (‘‘ Of 
the neck-bone’’) which, when he was dying, he ordered 
one of his captains to throw into the sea. Thrice did the 
man return, saying he had done so, but when ‘Ali asked 
him what had followed he had nothing to relate. Then 
‘Ali upbraiding him bade him fling it before it was too late. 
On this occasion he did so, and as it fell into the sea a voice 
cried: “All is well.” How.did the story of Excalibar 
migrate to an Egyptian village? I should surmise that it 
has been introduced by some English tourist who travelled 
in the country after the publication of Tennyson’s Morte 
d' Arthur. 

A. H. SAvCE. 

8 Chalmers Crescent, Edinburgh. 


